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Financial  Support 
Of  Orchestras 
By  Multiple  Retail 
Outlet  Firms 

The  League  recently  issued 
questionnaires  to  all  member  or¬ 
ganizations  for  filing  of  explora¬ 
tory  reports  on  financial  support 
of  orchestras  by  large  corpora¬ 
tions  operating  multiple  retail 
outlets.  At  the  time  this  issue  of 
the  Newsletter  went  to  press,  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  had  been  returned  and 
(his  tabulation  may  prove  to  be 
invalid  when  more  complete 
statistics  are  available. 

On  the  basis  of  these  first  re¬ 
ports  one  very  interesting  trend 
is  appearing.  An  orchestra  ap¬ 
parently  has  about  four  times  as 
good  a  chance  of  obtaining  finan¬ 
cial  help  from  nationally  owned 
corporations  when  the  orchestra 
is  allied  with  a  local  arts  council 
as  it  has  when  operating  solely  as 
an  individual  unit  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Among  those  orchestras  estab¬ 
lished  in  cities  having  arts  coun¬ 
cils,  11  refusals  of  help  from  cor¬ 
porations  and  11  contributions 
were  reported — a  contribu¬ 

tion  incidence  record.  Among 
those  orchestras  operating  as  sep¬ 
arate  units,  89  refusals  and  15 
contributions  were  reported — an 
11%  contribution  incidence  record. 

Although  the  returns  are  too 
meager  to  yet  warrant  publication 
of  names  of  corporations,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  one  na¬ 
tional  establishment  now  appears 
to  be  much  more  conscious  and 
sympathetic  to  the  need  for  local 
financial  support  of  cultural  or¬ 
ganizations  than  do  any  of  the 
others  included  in  this  study.  To 
date,  the  gifts  of  that  one  corpora¬ 
tion  account  for  1-3  of  all  gifts 
reported  from  the  list  of  corpora¬ 
tions  upon  which  the  League  re¬ 
quested  information. 


Conductors  Attending  Philadelphia  Orchestra  -  League  M  Y  Philharmonic 
i^mposium  Pose  with  Harl  McDonald,  Philadelphia  Orches-  u  ’  .  i  ^  r*  •  ■ 

a  Manager.  Host  to  Ist  Regional 

Meet  of  Orchestras 
In  Greater  New  York 
Area — December  18 


The  New  York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  Society  will  be  host  to 
community  orchestras  of  Greater 
New  York  in  the  first  League 
sponsored  regional  meeting  in 
that  area  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
December  18  from  2  to  5  P.M.  at 
Steinway  Hall. 

Participants  in  the  program  in¬ 
clude  Mr.  Floyd  G.  Blair  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Judson,  President  and  Man¬ 
ager  respectively  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic;  Christos  Vrionides, 
League  area  chairman  for  greater 
New  York  and  conductor  of  the 
Babylon  Symphony;  Harold  Ken¬ 
drick,  League  vice-president  and 
manager  of  the  New  Haven  Sym¬ 
phony  and  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thomp¬ 
son,  League  executive  secretary. 
Representatives  from  all  orches¬ 
tras  will  present  thumbnail 
sketches  of  the  work  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  own  groups. 

The  meeting  is  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  purpose  of  study¬ 
ing  the  work  of  Uie  New  York 
area  community  orchestras  and 
learning  how  it  can  be  strength¬ 
ened  through  centralized  planning 
and  services.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Francis  D.  Perkins  of  the  music 
department  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has  made  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  newspaper 
publicity  for  the  community  or¬ 
chestras  in  the  area.  Suggestions 
have  come  in  concerning  person¬ 
nel,  and  there  may  be  other  areas 
of  work  in  which  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  between  orchestras  is  advis¬ 
able. 

Representatives  from  all  orches- 
tr£»s  in  the  Greater  New  York 
area  and  all  League  members  are 
invited  to  attend  the  meeting. 
Orchestra  representatives  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  who 
happen  to  be  in  New  York  at  that 
time  also  will  be  welcome  al¬ 
though  the  program  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  orchestra 
problems  related  specifically  to 
the  New  York  area. 

Conductors,  managers,  board 
members,  symphony  musicians, 
women’s  committee  members — all 
are  eligible  to  attend.  Each  or¬ 
chestra  should  designate  one 
spokesman. 


Articles  on  Symposium — Pages  6-7-8 


The  League  Announces  Presentation  of  Honorary 
League  Associate  Memberships 
to  all  members  of 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 
Eugene  Ormandy,  Conductor 
Harl  McDonald,  Manager 
as  an  expression  of  appreciation  for  their 
work  and  interest  in  the  first 
Conductor's  Symposium 

Co-sponsored  by  the  League  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 


Youth  Symphony  Roster 


1953  League  National 
Convention  and  Clinic  For 
Community  Symphony 
Musicians 

Date:  June  18,  19,  20,  1953 
Place:  Elkhart,  Indiana 
Host:  Elkhart  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra 

Headquarters:  Elkhart  Hotel 
Watch  Newsletter  for  details. 


A  complete  inventory  of  Youth  Orchestras  is  the  League’s  next 
major  statistical  project. 

Although  every  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  complete  inventory 
of  U.  S.  and  Canadian  adult  orchestras,  the  League  has  not  attempted 
to  develop  a  complete  listing  of  youth  orchestras  until  this  time. 

At  present,  the  listing  will  include  those  youth  orchestras  operated 
as  commimity  organizations  and  sponsored  by  adult  orchestras  and/or 
other  civic  groups.  The  registration  form  on  page  5  should  be  sent  to 
the  League  Office,  P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

The  object  of  the  League  shall  be  to 
develop  and  stimulate  the  growth  of 
civic  and  community  sympihony  orches¬ 
tras,  to  further  the  welfore  of  these 
organizations  by  an  interchange  of 
ideas,  to  increase  the  opportunities  for 
American  conductors,  composers,  and 
artists — and  in  general  to  improve  the 
standards  of  civic  symphony  orchestras 


National  Music  League — 
New  Member  of  The 
American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League 

Accepted  protocol  is  not  clear 
when  one  “League”  affiliates  with 
another  “League”.  Certainly,  con¬ 
fusion  in  names  is  bound  to  be 
one  obvious  result. 

In  any  event  the  American 
Symphony  Orchesra  League  wel¬ 
comes  the  National  Music  League 
to  membership. 

The  National  Music  League 
states  it  is  America’s  only  non¬ 
profit  concert  management.  It  is 
supported  by  contributions  from 
individuals,  according  to  Mrs. 
Anna  Molyneaux,  managing  di¬ 
rector. 

The  NML  exists  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  providing  backing  and  the 
breaks  for  fine  artist  talent  com¬ 
petitively  selected  for  exceptional 
musicianship  and  performing  abil¬ 
ity  from  the  ranks  of  musically 
established  but  publicly  unknown 
American  Artists.  They  must  be 
30  or  under,  be  American  citizens 
or  hold  first  papers  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  audition  board, 
possess  talent  and  experience 
enough  to  begin  a  professional 
career. 

In  order  to  carry  out  its  pur¬ 
pose  the  league  tries  its  best  to 
book  the  young  artists  in  colleges 
and  through  regional  concert  man¬ 
agers  at  fees  so  reasonable  that 
they  meet  the  problems  of  almost 
every  budget  limitation.  The 
league  sees  to  it  that  the  artists 
joot  no  bills.  Publicity  materials 
and  booking  services  are  provided 
free  and  although  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  young  artists 
will  receive  actual  cash,  the  fees 
set  by  the  League  for  their  ap¬ 
pearance  guarantee  coverage  of 
all  travel  costs  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  incidental  to  concert  ap¬ 
pearances. 

The  young  artists  are  selected 
by  competitive  annual  auditions 
before  a  board  of  distinguished 
musicians.  Standards  are  high  and 
competition  is  tough.  Only  2  win¬ 
ners  were  selected  from  72  aspir¬ 
ants  in  1951.  However,  NMC  feels 
that  it  can  give  proof  of  its  sound 
judging  policies  by  merely  citing 
the  names  of  some  of  the  young 
people  it  has  started  on  successful 
careers — Carroll  Glenn,  Rise  Stev¬ 
ens,  Frances  Magnes  and  William 
Masselos — to  cite  a  few. 

“Certainly  the  right  to  secure  a 
place  in  the  concert  field  in  Amer¬ 
ica  should  not  be  dependent  upon 
the  investment  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,”  stated  Mrs.  Molyneux. 
“Talent — plus  years  dedicated  to 
its  development  should  be  the 
only  investment  expected  of  an 
artist.” 

ASOL  member  orchestras  hav¬ 
ing  NML  artists  in  the  last  season 
or  so  include: 

Atlanta  Syrnpluiny,  Bangor  Sytiiplioii> , 
Brt*varcl  Festival  Orchestra*  Buffalo  Phil- 
hannonic,  Chattanooga  Plnlhamionic, 
Chicap)  Symphony*  Honolulu  Symphony, 
Kenosna  ( W  is. )  Symphony,  Little  Or¬ 
chestra  SiK’iety  of  N.  Y.,  Louisville  Phil¬ 
harmonic*  Norfolk  Symphony,  Oklahoma 
City  Symphony,  Philaclelphia  Orchestra. 
PlaiiisHelcl  (N.  J.)  Symphony,  South 
Bend  Symphony,  Springnela  (Ohio)  Sym- 
phon> . 


''Play  Corelli/'  Urges 
Dean  Eckertsen 

Dean  Eckertsen,  Conductor, 
violinist  and  League  member,  has 
made  it  possible  to  present  the  12 
complete  Arcangelo  Corelli  “Con- 
certi  Grossi”  in  an  historically 
correct  version  through  a  vast 
amount  of  work  in  collecting, 
from  many  parts  of  the  world,  the 
scattered  portions  of  the  compo¬ 
sitions,  editing  and  writing  out 
the  numerous  parts  for  modern 
use. 


Dean  Eckertsen 


"The  music  of  Corelli  is  as  easy 
to  play  as  it  is  to  enjoy,”  states 
Mr.  Eckertsen.  “Any  musical  or¬ 
ganization  can  give  a  fine  ren¬ 
dition  of  this  music  without  ex¬ 
cessive  rehearsal.  Whether  your 
ensemble  is  a  professional,  school, 
amateur  or  church  group,  or  no 
matter  how  many  string  players 
you  have  available,  this  is  music 
designed  for  you!  In  addition, 
since  there  are  three  solo  parts  in 
each  Concerto  Grosso  (2  violins 
and  1  cello),  the  music  is  excellent 
for  giving  either  students  of  a 
more  advanced  nature,  or  your 
unsung  instrumental  players  in 
the  orchestra  an  opportunity  to 
appear  in  a  solo  role.  In  fact 
even  chamber  groups  of  2  violins 
and  organ  or  piano  with  or  with¬ 
out  cello  can  give  this  music  a 
fine  performance  entirely  correct 
historically  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 

“Corelli’s  music  had  unexpected 
resiliency,”  states  Mr.  Eckertsen. 
“Although  Corelli  lived  300  years 
ago  (1563-1712),  his  name  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  familiar  and 
performances  of  his  writings 
much  more  frequent  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  century.  As  I  observed  during 
the  last  decade  the  frequent  pro¬ 
gramming  of  his  “La  Folia  Vari¬ 
ations”  by  violin  soloists,  the 
“Christmas  Concerto”  and  his 
three  little  arranged  orchestral 
pieces,  I  decided  the  time  had 
come  to  climax  this  mounting  re¬ 
vival  movement  with  an  Ameri¬ 
can  premiere  for  all  of  his  master¬ 
ful  Concert!  Grossi.” 

This  decision  led  to  Mr.  Eckert- 
sen’s  research  on  the  music  and 
about  a  year  ago  he  conducted  the 
complete  American  premiere  of 
these  works  at  Carnegie  Hall — a 
concert  attended  by  many  notable 
musicians  as  well  as  official  repre- 
( Continued  on  Page  4) 
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COULD  IT  BE  DONE? 

A  Community  Symphony 
Musician  Speaks 

Use  Nehemias,  violinist  from 
New  York  City  who  played  with 
the  Chattanooga  Symphony  dur¬ 
ing  the  1951-52  season,  has  done 
considerable  thinking  about  finan¬ 
cial  and  professional  problems  of 
the  trained  instrumentalists  lo¬ 
cated  in  our  smaller  cities.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  need  for  a  plan  en¬ 
abling  them  to  earn  a  living  from 
playing  instead  of  supplementing 
meager  earnings  from  jobs  for 
which  many  musicians  are  not 
trained.  Miss  Nehemias  has  come 
up  with  the  following  proposal. 

“Why  not  make  contacts  with 
all  associations  such  as  medical 
and  educational  groups,  nearby 
institutions  —  colleges,  schools, 
sanitari,  hospitals,  correctional  in¬ 
stitutions,  etc.,  and  with  leading 
families  having  musical  interests, 
and  see  if  a  circle  of  chamber 
music  concerts  could  not  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  season.  Ten 
sources  within  one  small  com¬ 
munity  each  willing  to  give  $1.00 
a  week  would  bring  in  $200  for  a 
20-week  season.  Extend  the  plan 
to  9  other  neighboring  small  com¬ 
munities  and  the  total  would  be 
$2,000  —  an  amount  sufficient  to 
help  a  few  symphony  musicians 
earn  a  bare  living  for  a  few 
weeks,  at  least,”  suggests  Miss 
Nehemias. 

Examined  from  the  musicians’ 
viewpoint,  the  plan  appears  prac¬ 
tical  and  expandable.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  the  communities 
close  to  the  orchestra’s  home  city 
it  should  appear  attractive  and 
desirable.  But  from  the  orchestra 
manager’s  viewpoint  —  it  looks 
well  nigh  impossible,  especially 
if  he  would  have  to  add  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  administration  of 
the  project  to  his  present  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

However,  within  this  proposal  is 
a  kernel  of  an  idea  which  might 
have  tremendous  possibilities.  It 
might  be  a  valid  and  valued 
project  for  some  energetic  wo¬ 
men’s  association  to  undertake. 
If  successful  the  women  would  be 
travelling  a  three-way  street  — 
rendering  a  seriously  needed 
service  to  musicians,  the  orches¬ 
tra  and  small  communities  which 
may  not  have  too  much  available 
in  the  way  of  good  “live”  music. 
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U.  S.  Copyright  Office  Offers 
Publications  of  Interest  to 
Symphonies 

Mrs.  Virginia  Cunningham, 
Head  of  the  Music  Section  of  the 
Copyright  Cataloging  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D,  C.,  recently  advised  the 
League  of  publications  and  serv¬ 
ices  available  to  orchestras  at 
modest  cost. 

Annual  and  semi-annual  cata¬ 
logs  are  available  for  all  published 
and  unpublished  materials  upon 
which  copyrights  are  issued.  The 
catalogs  are  issued  in  sections 
such  as  published  music,  unpub¬ 
lished  music,  motion  pictures  and 
filmstrips,  books,  etc.  Prices  range 
from  $1.()0  to  $3.00  per  catalog 
section. 
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The  Florida  West  Coast  Symphony-Small  Town  Orchestra 


By  Blanche  Bloch 
Editor's  Note: 

Sarasota,  Florida — the  land  of 

I  the  circus  and  winter  visitors  also, 
believe  it  or  not,  has  year  ’round 
residents.  They  wanted  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  and  unexpect- 
I  edly  found  orchestra  personnel 
among  winter  visitors  just  as 
'  many  other  orchestras  have  found 
talent  resources  within  the  indus- 
I  trial  plants  located  in  their  com- 
I  munities. 

This  recognition  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  talent  uniquely  available 
I  within  a  given  community  is  the 
very  crux  of  the  growth  of 
I  America’s  musical  and  cultviral 
life  nationally. 


This  past  winter,  the  president 
of  the  Florida  West  Coast  Sym¬ 
phony  Society  apologized  to  the 
janitor  of  the  new  Municipal  Au¬ 
ditorium  for  keeping  him  up  so 
late.  The  occasion  was  the  dress 
rehearsal  of  the  three  year  old 
symphony  orchestra’s  opening 
concert. 

“Why,  that’s  all  right,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  janitor  kindly.  “I 
like  to  hear  ’em.  They  play  real 
good.  Tomorrow’s  my  night  off, 
but  I’m  cornin’  to  the  concert 
anyway.” 

What  finer  tribute  could  be  paid 
to  the  Florida  West  Coast  Sym¬ 
phony,  joint  undertaking  of  three 
communities — Sarasota,  Braden¬ 
ton  and  Venice,  now  playing  to 
capacity  audiences? 

Prime  mover  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  orchestra  was  Mrs. 
Thomas  W.  Butler  of  Sarasota, 
aided  and  abetted  by  Mr.  J.  Lor- 
ton  Francis,  enginer;  and  Dr. 
W.  D.  Sugg,  surgeon — both  from 
Bradenton;  and  Mr.  George  F. 
Gibbs,  Jr.,  amateur  double  bass 
player  of  Venice.  Not  enough 
musicians  in  Sarasota,  so  Mrs. 
Butler  talked  the  other  two 
towns  into  joining.  No  conductor 
around,  so  she  persuaded  Lyman 
Wiltse,  head  of  the  University  of 
Tampa  Music  Department  to 
drive  down  once  a  week  for  re¬ 
hearsals.  The  orchestra  now  has 
its  own  pennant  conductor,  Alex¬ 
ander  Bloch,  and  symphony  so¬ 
ciety  membership  have  passed  the 
2,500  mark  in  these  three  com¬ 
munities  whose  combined  popu¬ 
lation  totals  less  than  35,000. 

The  players  are  from  every 
walk  of  life,  both  musical  and 
social  and  since  this  is  Florida, 
from  all  over  the  country  as  well. 
The  orchestra  is  an  amateur  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  sense  that  the 
musicians  all  play  for  the  sheer 
enjoyment  of  it  and  receive  no 
fees.  However,  a  number  of  them 
have  earned,  in  the  field  of  music, 
not  only  a  living  but  quite  con¬ 
siderable  sums  of  money. 

This  is  true  of  both  the  women 
violinists  at  the  second  stand 
of  the  first  violin  section.  Both 
left  the  concert  stage  after  mar¬ 
riage  but  their  names  still  are 
well  known  as  concert  artists.  It 
would  never  have  occurred  to 
either  of  them  to  play  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  orchestra,  but  they  join¬ 


ed  this  one  for  fun  when  their 
old  friend  and  colleague  Alex¬ 
ander  Bloch  arrived.  One  of  these 
violinists  has  appeared  as  soloist 
with  many  of  the  major  orches¬ 
tras;  the  other,  also  a  soloist,  had 
her  own  quartet  and  probably  is 
one  of  the  few  violinists  who  has 
played  sonatas  with  three  great 
composers — Ravel,  Respighi  and 
Enesco. 

Both  of  these  violinists  have 
winter  homes  in  Sarasota  as  has 
the  robust  gentleman  seated  be¬ 
hind  them — a  Chicago  manufac¬ 
turer  who  came  to  Sarasota  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fishing  and  stayed 
because  of  the  orchestra.  The 
man  seated  beside  him,  a  doctor 
from  upstate  New  York,  has  not 
yet  acquired  a  house  of  his  own 
and  is  therefore  considered  mere¬ 
ly  a  winter  visitor — but  he  has 
been  looking  at  building  lots  near 
Lido  Beach. 

There  are  other  winter  visitors 
— the  first  bassoonist,  an  old 
friend  of  the  conductor,  who  was 
headed  for  Arizona  but  was  de¬ 
flected  from  that  mistaken  course 
and  persuaded  to  try  Florida  in¬ 
stead.  He  returned  to  us  the  next 
season — a  tower  of  strength  and 
the  envy  of  neighboring  profes¬ 
sional  orchestras.  The  harpist,  a 
friend  and  former  fellow  student 
of  the  concertmaster  was  lured 
down  for  a  short  stay,  remained 
until  spring  and  is  back  again. 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  not 
many  amateur  orchestras  which 
can  number  among  their  players 
a  former  second  harpist  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Salzedos  Harp  En¬ 
semble. 

The  concertmaster,  David 
Cohen,  is  a  successful  Sarasota 
business  man.  Until  the  orchestra 
was  born,  few  people  knew  that 
he  had  been  a  scholarship  stu¬ 
dent  at  Curtis  and  a  former  staff 
musician  at  Station  KDKA  in 
Pittsburgh.  His  partner  formerly 
was  on  the  music  faculty  of  a 
northern  university,  came  south 
for  reasons  of  health  and  now  is 
in  charge  of  instrumental  music 
in  Bradenton  public  schools. 

The  head  of  the  second  fiddles 
was  one  of  those  invaluable  win¬ 
ter  visitors — a  talented  and  ex¬ 
perienced  violinist  who  had  to 
leave  for  New  Hampshire  before 
the  last  concert  because  her  gen¬ 
tleman-farmer  husband  had  not 
yet  sold  last  season’s  hay.  Her 
place  was  taken  by  a  Navy  wife, 
a  former  Persinger  pupil,  who 
plays  violin  in  whatever  place  her 
husband  happens  to  be  stationed 
including  practically  all  parts  of 
the  world.  She  was  playing 
quartet  music  in  Peiping  the  night 
the  Japanese  attacked  the  city. 
At  the  first  rehearsal  in  Sarasota 
she  was  joyfully  embraced  by 
another  new  musician.  Come  to 
find  out,  they  had  last  seen  each 
other  when  both  were  playing  in 
the  Honolulu  Symphony.  (The 
New  Hampshire  violinist  is  back 
now.  The  hay  was  sold  in  No¬ 
vember,  her  husband  has  taken 
up  painting  instead  of  farming — 


and  everybody  is  happy.) 

These  birds  of  passage  make  up 
only  part  of  the  personnel.  Most 
of  the  players  are  year  ’round 
residents  of  Sarasota,  Bradenton, 
Palmetto  and  Venice;  business 
men,  students,  teachers,  chairman 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Venice, 
wife  of  the  mayor  of  Sarasota,  a 
sign  painter  who  spends  his  spare 
time  practising  ’cello,  an  inn¬ 
keeper  who  paid  his  way  through 
college  with  a  hot  trump>et  and 
now  has  learned  to  play  ‘legit’ 
in  order  to  join  the  orchestra. 

A  few  former  members  of  large 
northern  orchestras  —  victims  of 
sinus  trouble  or  merely  fugitives 
from  snow — have  found  various 
ways  of  earning  a  living  in 
Florida.  One  ’cellist  has  estab¬ 
lished  himself  as  a  church 
organist  and  choir  director.  A 
violinist,  who  fares  somewhat 
better  financially,  is  a  private 
chauffer.  His  employer  is  rather 
pleased  at  having  a  member  of 
her  household  staff  in  the  Sym¬ 
phony  and  has  been  scrupulous 
about  giving  him  two  evenings 
off  each  week  for  rehearsals.  The 
first  horn,  who  is  a  student  of 
history  of  art,  has  a  position  at 
the  Ringling  Museum.  The  first 
trombonist  is  a  taxi  driver. 

When  asked  to  explain  his  de¬ 
votion  to  the  orchestra  and  inter¬ 
est  in  helping  organize  it,  George 
Gibbs,  the  amateur  bass  player, 
Princeton  graduate,  rancher,  and 
owner  of  a  well  known  fishing  re¬ 
sort  on  the  Gulf,  simply  said,  “As 
a  bass  player,  I  don’t  get  too 
many  invitations  to  play  chamber 
music.  I  really  need  an  orches¬ 
tra.  So,  if  there  is  no  orchestra 
where  I  happen  to  be,  I  try  to 
start  one.” 

As  all  orchestra  people  know, 
a  group  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
assembled  and  held  together  with¬ 
out  talented  and  experienced 
musical  direction.  Alexander 
Bloch,  the  orchestra’s  conductor 
brings  just  that  to  the  Symphony. 

Conductor,  former  assistant  to 
his  own  teacher — Leopold  Auer, 
director  of  his  own  chamber 
music  classes  in  the  Berkshires, 
Bloch  is  not  a  shouting  man.  He 
doesn’t  throw  his  weight  around. 
However,  he  has  that  quality  of 
exact  knowledge  of  what  he 
wants  to  hear  in  the  music  which 
comes  only  from  sound  musical 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 


League  Book  On 
Community 
Symphonies 
Widely  Used 

The  League  book  on  community 
symphonies,  titled  —  “The  Com¬ 
munity  Symphony  Orchestra — 
How  to  Organize  and  Develop  It”, 
by  Helen  M.  Thompson  is  at¬ 
tracting  interest  from  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  music  world  as  well 
as  from  persons  not  officially  con¬ 
nected  with  music  organizations 
but  concerned  with  community 
activities  and  organizations — such 
as  recreation  commissions,  adult 
education  directors,  etc. 

Fine  reviews  and  references  to 
the  book  have  appeared  in  recent 
issues  of  many  national  periodi¬ 
cals  including  Musical  America. 
International  Musician,  Music 
Clubs  Magazine,  The  Instrument¬ 
alist.  Music  Journal.  Music  Deal¬ 
er.  Newsweek.  Journal  of  Music 
Educators  National  Conference. 

Howard  Taubman  devoted  ex¬ 
tensive  space  to  an  analysis  of  the 
book  in  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times  and  references  to  it  have 
been  carried  in  the  music  sections 
of  many  other  newspapers. 

The  book  will  be  listed  in  the 
forthcoming  Commulative  Book 
Index  and  the  Vertical  File  Serv¬ 
ice  Catalog  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company — the  standard  reference 
books  for  libraries.  Already  (even 
before  publication  of  these  list¬ 
ings)  many  college,  public  and 
public  school  libraries  have  pur¬ 
chased  copies  of  the  book. 

The  music  Educators  National 
Conference  recently  sent  copies 
of  the  book  to  all  state  chairmen 
of  MENC  and  many  favorable 
responses  are  coming  in  from  per¬ 
sons  affiliated  with  educational 
institutions. 

Many  orchestras  are  purchasing 
copies  for  all  members  of  their 
executive  boards,  symphony  wo¬ 
men’s  associations  and  orchestra 
musicians.  An  amazing  number  of 
persons  have  ordered  copies 
stating,  “We  have  long  wanted  to 
form  an  orchestra  in  our  com¬ 
munity  and  understand  that  the 
League  book  will  tell  us  how  to  go 
about  it.” 

The  book  is  available  only 
through  the  League  office  and 
sells  at  $1.00  per  copy.  See  order 
form  below. 


LEAGUE  BOOK 


ORDER  FORM 


Please  send  . . . . copies  of  the  League  book, 

“The  Community  Symphony — How  to  Organize  and  Develop  It,” 
by  Helen  M.  Thompson,  @  $1.00  per  copy. 


Amount  enclosed 


Name 


or  Send  Bill 


Address 


Mail  to  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston.  West  Va. 
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Symphony  and  Chamber  Music  Under 
The  Music  Performance  Trust  Fund 


The  Music  Performance  Trust 
Fund,  through  its  trustee,  Samuel 
R.  Rosenbaum,  recently  published 
a  report  of  activities  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1952  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  its  sponsorship 
of  symphonic  and  chamber  music 
performances.  The  following 
statistics  indicate  that  “serious 
music”  receives  a  considerable 
boost  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
through  the  Music  Performance 
Trust  Fund.  From  Jan.  1,  1952 
to  June  30,  1952  the  Trust  Fund: 

1.  Presented  over  300  perform¬ 
ances  of  symphonic  and 
chamber  music 

2.  Employed  5,750  musicians  in 
those  performances 

3.  Spent  $99,000  on  the  projects 

4.  Sponsored  half  of  the  per¬ 
formances  in  high  schools, 
grammer  schools  or  colleges 
under  auspices  of  school 
authorities 

5.  Presented  one-fourth  of  the 
performances  in  augmentation 
or  support  of  the  efforts  of 
corrun unity  symphonies 

6.  Presented  the  other  fourth  in 
conjunction  with  chamber 
music  groups  in  such  institu¬ 
tions  as  art  galleries,  mu¬ 
seums.  libraries,  etc. 

Presentation  of  a  symphony 
concert  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Trust  Fund  often  is  an  extremely 

Student  Concerts 
Orchestra 

Phoenix  Symphony 
Hartford  Symphony 
St.  Paul  Civic  Symphony 
Canton  Symphony  (Ohio) 
Columbus  Little  Symphony 
Huntington  Symphony  (W.  Va.) 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Symphony 


Other  Concerts 
Louisville  Philharmonic 


Lincoln  Symphony  (Neb.) 


Charleston  Symphony  (W.  Va.) 


Mansfeld  Community  Sym¬ 
phony  (Pa.) 


complicated  procedure.  Ordinar¬ 
ily,  appropriations  from  the  Fund 
may  be  used  only  to  pay  the 
musicians.  All  other  expenses 
and  services  incidental  to  concert 
giving  must  be  handled  through 
other  channels — including  concert 
hall  rentals,  publicity,  drayage, 
program  printing,  transportation, 
etc. 

Occasionally  the  less  experi¬ 
enced  orchestras  are  so  flabber¬ 
gasted  at  the  prospect  of  under¬ 
taking  responsibility  for  these 
incidental  items  that  they  do  not 
even  attempt  to  present  a  concert 
under  Trust  Fund  sponsorship. 
That  it  can  be  done — through  a 
curious  combination  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  resourcefulness,  opportunism 
and  good  management  is  indicated 
by  the  experiences  of  many  of 
the  community  symphonies.  They 
find  civic  groups,  schools  and  in¬ 
dividuals  willing  to  fill  the  gaps 
through  contributions  of  funds, 
facilities  and  services. 

In  the  following  examples  of 
a  few  of  the  symphony  trust  fund 
projects  undertaken  by  League 
member  orchestras  the  extent  of 
the  trust  fund  sponsorship  is 
given.  Each  of  the  orchestras  was 
successful  in  developing  practical 
plans  for  obtaining  the  other  nec¬ 
essary  facilities  and  services — 
usually  by  finding  co-sponsors 
for  the  concerts. 


Extent  of  Trust  Fund  Sponsorship 
Paid  37  of  the  88  musicians  for 
free  concert  for  grade  and  high 
school  students. 

Paid  70  musicians  for  free  high 
school  concert 

Paid  51  musicians  for  student 

concert. 

Paid  70  musicians  for  student 

concert. 

Paid  29  musicians  for  student 

concert 

Paid  31  musicians  for  student 

concert 

Paid  15  of  the  78  musicians  for 
college  concert  presented  in 
Montgomery,  West  Va.  Co-spon- 
sored  by  the  West  Va.  Institute 
of  Technology  and  the  Upper 
Kanawha  Valley  Concert  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Paid  51  players  for  an  “Illustrated 
Concert”  in  which  Alfred  Ben- 
diner,  Cartoonist  drew  pictures 
during  the  music.  Co-sponsored 
by  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
Paid  46  members  of  the  symphony 
to  perform  a  college  concert  as  a 
part  of  a  music  appreciation  series 
co-sponsored  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Paid  15  of  the  78  musicians  for  a 
concert  played  for  the  State 
Elducation  Association  convention. 
Co-sponsored  by  SEA. 

Pays  6  key  musicians  for  each 
symphony  concert  all  of  which 
are  presented  free  to  the  public. 


The  League's 
New  Members 

Oroganizations 

Lincoln  Symphony  (Neb.),  Leo 
Kopp,  cond. 

Lincoln  University  (Jefferson 
City,  Mo.),  O.  Anderson  Ful¬ 
ler,  Head  Dept,  of  Music. 
London  Civic  Symphony  (On¬ 
tario). 

Muncie  Civic  and  College  Sym¬ 
phony  (Ind.)  Robert  Har¬ 
greaves,  cond. 

Port  Washington  Community 
Orchestra  (N.  Y.)  Peter  Mes- 
robian,  cond. 

State  Symphony  of  Florida. 
(Tallahassee)  Karl  Kuer- 
steiner,  cond. 

Individuals 

Berman,  Harry,  Cond.  Business 
&  Professional  Men’s  Orches¬ 
tra  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Bloomfield,  Sam,  Pres..  Wichita 
Symphony 

Byerly,  Edward  F.,  Cond.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bridgeport  Com¬ 
munity  Symphony  (Conn.) 
Church,  Richard,  Cond.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  Sym¬ 
phony 

Cosgrove,  Colleen,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Danneman,  Miss  Betty,  Calif. 
Civic  Music  and  Arts  Foun¬ 
dation,  (San  Francisco) 

Edgar,  Alvin  R.,  Cond.,  Iowa 
State  College  Orchestra, 
Ames.) 

Flora,  Leland  M..  Cond.,  Seneca 
Symphony,  (New  York) 

Fox,  Elmer  E.,  Board  Member, 
Wichita  Symphony 
Gaska,  Zigmont,  Cond.,  Elkhart 
Symphony,  (Ind.) 

Clyde,  Edgar,  Cond.  Montgom¬ 
ery  Svmphony  (Ala.) 

Hare,  Clayton,  Cond.  Calgary 
Symphony  (Canada) 

Heim.  Fritz.  Cond.,  Claoe  Gi¬ 
rardeau  Symphony  (Mo.) 

Hoh.  Oscar.  Cond..  Clintonville 
Civic  Orchestra  (Wis.) 

Krebs.  William,  Conductor, 
Davton.  (Ohio) 

Kv^m.  A.  Kunrad,  Chairman 
Music  Deot..  New  Jersey  Col¬ 
lege  at  Rutgers  Univ. 
Levenson,  Harrv,  Cond.,  Little 
Symphony  of  Worcester 
(Mass.) 

Lindskoog.  Weslev  M..  Trumpet 
Plaver,  New  York  Citv 
Lisowsky,  Peter,  Cond.,  Lisow- 
skv  Svmohonic  Orchestra,  St. 
Paul  Center  Svm.  (Minn.) 
McDonald,  Harl.  Manager,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Orchestra 
Ormandv.  Eugene.  Conductor 
Pbiladplnhia  Orchestra 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  mem¬ 
bers 

Rabin.  Marvin.  Cond.,  Central 
Kentuckv  Youth  Svmphonv 
Russell.  Theodore,  Cond..  Jack- 
son  Symphony  (Miss.) 
Schaefer,  Helmuth,  Kenosha. 
Wis. 

Singer,  Eugene  Jose,  Cond., 
Clarksburg  Symphony  (W. 
Va.) 

Staffanson,  Robert  L..  Cond., 
Billings  Svmnhonv  (Mont.) 
Timm,  Everett.  Cond..  Louisiana 
State  Universitv  Orchestra 
Van  Vactor.  David,  Cond., 
Knoxville  Symphony 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Lafayette  Symphony 
Sponsors  Opera  Guild 

Lafayette,  Indiana  is  known  to 
most  people  as  the  home  city  of 
Purdue  University,  but  the  citi-  -■ 
zens  of  Lafayette  also  live  their  I 
own  lives  and  during  the  last  two  J 
years  have  taken  the  recently 
established  Lafayette  Symphony  ^ 
and  Lafayette  Opera  Guild  to " 
their  hearts.  Organized  under  the 
musical  leadership  of  Thomas  E 
Wilson,  both  organizations  have 
shown  rapid  progress  in  their  two 
year  existence. 

The  Symphony,  organized 
1950,  is  composed  of  65  musicians 
including  community  pieople,  high 
school  students  and  a  few  Purdue 
students — all  of  whom  play  on  a 
strictly  volunteer  basis.  Four  sub¬ 
scription  concerts,  student  and 
“pops”  concerts  are  a  part  of  the  * 
orchestra's  winter  season. 


^il 

] 

] 


During  the  summer,  two  out-  • 
door  concerts  and  two  joint  pro¬ 
ductions  by  the  Symphony  and 
the  Opera  Guild  are  presented  in 
a  unique  park  island  setting.  Pro¬ 
ductions  are  financed  by  the  city 
and  presented  free  to  the  public. 
“Robin  Hood”  and  “H.  M.  S.  Pin¬ 
afore”  were  played  this  last  sum¬ 
mer.  “The  Student  Prince”  and  a 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  piece  are 
scheduled  for  1953. 


The  Opera  Guild  sponsored  by  I 
the  Symphony,  consists  of  about  I 
60  persons  and  was  organized  to 
give  Lafayette’s  own  singers  and  i. 
actors  the  same  opportunity  of  |l 
participation  and  service  through  II 
music  which  the  orchestra  offers 
instrumentalists. 

Mr.  Wilson  also  is  conductor  of 
the  Purdue  University  Symphony. 


"PLAY  CORELLI"— 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
sentatives  of  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment. 

“Corelli’s  ‘Concert!  Grossi’  were 
not  published  until  after  his 
death.”  explained  Mr.  Eckertsen, 
“but  he  worked  upon  them  most 
of  his  adult  life.  Historically,  the 
importance  of  those  works  cannot 
be  overemphasized  because  they 
are  the  first  masterpieces  to  be 
written  in  the  famous  Concerto 
Grosso  form. 

“I  should  like  to  make  a  special 
appeal  to  musicians  to  join  me  in 
championing  the  cause  of  Corelli. 
If  given  the  opportunity,  his  music 
can  do  the  rest,  for  it  will  surely 
find  a  most  enthusiastic  audience 
calling  for  more  and  more.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
through  personal  experience  that 
the  great  emotions  contained  in 
this  music  are  not  aided  in  any 
way  by  modern  edition.  If  any 
version  is  used  in  which  markings 
foreign  to  the  period  are  used, 
then  it  is  only  fair  to  Corelli  to 
place  the  name  of  the  arranger 
also  on  the  program.  But  as  I 
said  earlier,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
even  use  these  versions  for  now 
I  have  available  for  all  who  wish 
to  use  them,  the  historically  cor¬ 
rect  scores  and  parts  in  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained.” 

Inquiries  concerning  the  music 
may  be  directed  to  the  League 
office. 
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Fact  and  Figures  on  Orchestras 
And  Conductors 

From  New  Study  by  Samuel  W.  Peck 

Samuel  W.  Peck,  Director  of  Music  Education  of  the  Belleville 
(N.  J.)  Public  Schools,  first  Vice-president  of  the  Department  of 
Music  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  and  League  member, 
recently  completed  an  extensive  study  on  the  organization  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  community  orchestras  in  conjunction  with  work  on  his  doc¬ 
torate  at  Columbia  University.  Mr.  Peck  has  been  checking  portions 
of  his  study  with  the  League  over  a  two  year  period  and  now  is 
permitting  the  League  to  report  his  fundings. 

In  the  past,  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  effectively  presenting 
problems  and  needs  of  the  community  symphony  world  has  been  the 
lack  of  facts  and  figures.  Mr.  Peck’s  study  provides  some  seriously 
needed  statistics.  In  some  cases  it  supports  the  hunches  and  opinions 
of  students  of  America’s  fabulous  symphony  orchestra  development. 
In  other  instances,  his  findings  are  disproving  a  few  notions  heretofore 
based  primarily  on  guesses,  emotions  and  perhaps  frustrations. 

The  study  includes  material  gathered  from  113  community  and  col¬ 
lege  orchestras,  the  majority  of  which  play  seasons  of  five  or  less  con¬ 
certs  per  year.  Although  28  states  are  represented  by  orchestras  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  study,  47  orchestras — 41%  of  the  total  group — are  located 
within  5  states; — Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  According  to  the  League’s  orchestra  inventory, 
only  23%  of  the  total  known  U.  S.  orchestras  are  established  in  these 
5  states. 

Because  of  the  close  proximity  of  large  cities  in  these  5  states,  the 
overall  organization  and  operations  of  community  orchestras  in  this 
area  tend  to  be  somewhat  different  than  those  of  orchestras  in  other 
sections  of  the  nation.  The  commimity  orchestras  in  this  area  have 
much  more  competition  from  established  professional  music  organiza¬ 
tions  for  support  and  interest  within  their  respective  communities 
than  do  orchestras  in  more  rural  states.  At  the  same  time,  playing 
personnel  and  experienced  conductors  are  more  readily  available  to 
orchestras  in  this  close-knit  eastern  area. 

Therefore,  when  any  given  orchestra  uses  the  figures  and  findings 
of  this  study  in  comparison  with  its  own  work,  these  geographical 
differences  should  be  kept  firmly  in  mind. 

The  study  is  so  extensive  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  cover  it 
in  one  issue  of  the  NEWSLEITTER.  Inasmuch  as  this  issue  has  special 
interest  for  conductors  because  of  the  coverage  of  the  League — Phil¬ 
adelphia  Orchestra  conductor’s  symposium,  some  of  Mr.  Peck’s  find¬ 
ings  on  community  symphony  conductors  are  herewith  reviewed. 

Conductors;  The  study  reveals  some  very  interesting  material  on 
how  conductor  aspirants  actually  become  affiliated  with  community 
groups.  45  of  the  113  conductors  (39%  )  founded  their  own  orchestras. 
95  of  the  conductors  had  "taken  conducting  lessons,”  and  98  had  con¬ 
ducted  one  or  more  orchestras  before  emerging  as  conductors  of  the 
orchestras  included  in  this  study. 

99  of  the  men  have  or  currently  play  orchestral  instruments  profes¬ 
sionally  and  10  more  are  or  were  professional  pianists  or  organists. 
One  professional  vocalist  is  in  the  group.  67  of  the  instrumentalists 
come  from  the  string  groups.  The  oboe  is  the  only  orchestral  instru¬ 
ment  not  appearing  in  the  list  of  instruments  played  professionally  by 
this  group  of  conductors.* 

“Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  community  orchestra  conductors 
(included  in  the  study)  are  not  paid  anything  for  their  services,” 
states  Mr.  Peck.  “The  amoimt  of  money  which  the  conductor  of  an 
amateur  group  receives  for  his  services  usually  depends  upon  the 
amount  that  the  orchestra  can  afford  after  all  other  bills  are  paid.” 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  modestly 
organized  and  completely  volunteer  orchestras  are  included  in  this 
study.  Furthermore,  although  the  actual  amoimt  of  money  received 
by  conductors  often  is  extremely  limited,  the  percentage  of  total  or¬ 
chestra  funds  paid  to  conductors  indicates  that  orchestras  recognize 
the  validity,  advisability  and  desirability  of  properly  reimbursing  their 
musical  directors. 

In  a  tabulation  of  financial  material  on  42  of  the  orchestras,  the 
gross  annual  income  for  the  entire  group  totals  $429,480.00.  The  gross 
amount  paid  to  conductors  is  $61,010.00,  or  14.4%  of  the  total.  Budget 
and  salary  ranges  in  this  group  were  as  follows: 

Low  High 

Annual  orchestras  budgets  $646.00  $53,500.00 

Annual  conductor  salaries  .  nothing  10,000.00 

The  study  bears  witness  to  the  obvious  fact  that  community  sym¬ 
phony  conductors  usually  are  very  busy  men: 

Number  of  conductors  engaged  in  college  teaching .  31 

Number  of  conductors  engaged  in  public  school  music  .  25 

Number  of  conductors  engaged  in  private  teaching .  23 

Number  of  conductors  engaged  in  music  other  than  teaching  13 

Number  of  conductors  playing  in  professional  symphonies  .  5 

Number  of  conductors  engaged  in  lay  work  . . . .  8 

Number  of  conductors  having  no  work  other  than  the  symphony  ...  9 

Total . - . - . . .  114** 

**Two  conductors  for  one  orchestra 


YOUTH  ORCHESTRA  REGISTRATION  FORM 

for 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  Inventory  of 
Youth  Orchestras  in  U.  S.  and  Canada 

Name  of  Orchestra  .  . 

Address _  _  .  _ _ _ 


Name  of  Conductor  . . . 

Name  of  Sponsoring  Organization-  _ _ 

How  Many  concerts  presented  annually _ 

When  was  the  orchestra  organized _  _ _ 

Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 


18th  Century  Piano  Concertos 

with  string  orchestra 

Joh.  C.  BACH  (1735-1782) 

Piano  Concerto  in  A,  with  string  orchestra 

W.  F.  BACH  (1710-1784) 

Piano  Concerto  in  c  minor,  with  string  orch. 

K.  D.  von  DITTERSDORF  (1739-1799) 

Piano  Concerto  in  A,  with  string  orchestra 

TOMMASO  GIORDANI  (1730-1806) 

Piano  Concerto  in  C,  with  string  orchestro 

GEORGE  Fr.  HANDEL  (1685-1759) 

Piano  Concerto  in  BP,  No.  6,  with  string  orch. 

JOSEPH  HAYDN  (1732-1809) 

Piano  Concerto  in  G,  No.  2  with  string  orch. 

(oboes  &  horns  ad  lib.) 

WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART  (1756-1791) 

Piano  Concerto  in  D  (K.  107),  with  strings 
Piano  Concerto  in  G  (K.  107),  with  strings 
Piano  Concerto  in  EP  (K.  107),  with  strings 

CHRISTOPH  NICHELMANN  (1717-1762) 

Piano  Concerto  in  A,  with  string  orchestra 
■prices  contained  in  AMP  Orchestra  Catalogue 

Associated  Music  Publishers,  Inc. 

25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  36 


75  of  the  113  men  regularly  attend  orchestra  board  meetings.  In 
58  orchestras,  the  conductor  is  largely  responsible  for  guiding  the 
board  and  organization.  In  40  orchestras  it  is  the  conductor  who,  in 
the  final  analysis,  “runs  the  orchestra”  and  must  be  prepared  to 
assume  any  post  from  that  of  janitor  to  publicity  expert. 

Community  symphony  posts  via  the  guest  conductor  route  would 
seem  to  be  rather  a  poor  bet.  82  of  the  113  orchestras  reported  that 
they  did  not  engage  any  guest  conductors. 


*  Oboists,  holding  conductor  ial  aspirations  may  take  hope.  The 
League  has  just  welcomed  into  membership  Chauncey  Kelley,  former 
oboist  with  the  Pittsburgh,  NBC  and  New  York  (5ity  Symphonies 
now  a  conductor  and  music  projects  officer  for  Voice  of  America. 
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Review  of  Philadelphia  Orchestra  > 


League  Takes 
A  Look  At  The 
Symposium 

Conductors  representing  over  50 
different  community,  college  and 
youth  orchestras  throughout  the 
nation  assembled  on  Tuesday 
morning,  September  30,  in  the 
foyer  of  the  Philadelphia  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music — prepared  for  an 
austere,  formal  five  days  of  study, 
observation  and  work  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  its 
conductor,  Eugene  Ormandy.  Pri¬ 
vately  they  were  braced  for  the 
possibility  that  the  gap  between 
the  work  of  one  of  the  greatest 
professional  orchestras  and  that 
of  their  own  community  orches¬ 
tras  would  be  emphasized,  per¬ 
haps  widened  and  even  bared  to 
criticism. 

They  were  dead  wrong! 

Immediately  they  were  wel¬ 
comed  as  conductors  of  orchestras 
serving  their  communities  as  the 
host  orchestra  serves  Philadelphia. 

“We  have  no  secrets.  We  want 
only  to  help  you  in  any  way  we 
can  because  we  respect  and  value 
highly  the  work  your  orchestras 
are  doing  in  the  development  of 
fine  music  in  America.  Ask  any 
questions  you  wish  of  any  of  us. 
Consult  with  Mr.  Ormandy.  In¬ 
spect  the  library,  the  stage  and 
our  equipment.  Visit  with  the 
musicians.  Sit  on  stage  during 
rehearsal  if  you  wish,  and  let  us 
know  of  anything  we  can  do  to 
make  your  visit  more  profitable 
and  pleasant,”  stated  Harl  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
manager. 

This  was  the  spirit  in  which  the 
whole  project  was  undertaken  and 
similar  invitations  and  remarks 
were  made  repeatedly  during  the 
Symposium  by  Mr.  Orville  H. 
Bullitt,  President,  and  Mr.  Or¬ 
mandy  and  implemented  com¬ 
pletely  by  all  musicians  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

There  followed  a  full  four  day 
schedule  of  rehearsals,  confer¬ 
ences,  meetings,  luncheons,  con¬ 
certs,  time  for  informal  discus¬ 
sion  and  even  a  cocktail  party. 
Not  only  did  the  conductors  learn 
from  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
they  discussed  problems,  experi¬ 
ences,  repertoire  and  techniques 
with  each  other. 

The  Symposium  was  surcharged 
with  excitement,  anticipation  and 
emotion — and  for  good  reason. 

Place  yourself  in  the  shoes  of  a 
young  conductor  —  a  man  with 
limit^  experience  and  training  — 
who  stepped  on  the  podium  to 
conduct  an  orchestra  composed  of 
110  artist-musicians.  Undoubtedly 
both  he  and  they  knew  that  the 
musical  experience  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  orchestra  far  out¬ 
distanced  his  own;  yet,  he  was  to 
conduct  them  in  works  they  had 
played  under  dozens  of  the  world’s 


Symposium  To  Be  Offered 
Next  Year 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Association  advised  the  League 
that  it  would  welcome  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  present  a  second 
conductor's  symposium  during 
the  1953-54  season. 

Verbal  and  written  evalua¬ 
tions  of  the  project  prepared 
by  the  conductors,  Mr.  Or¬ 
mandy,  Mr.  McDonald  and 
members  of  the  Orchestra  now 
are  being  studied  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  developing  the  format 
for  next  year’s  Symposium. 


Bulk  Prices  on  This  issue 

This  issue  of  the  Newsletter 
contains  material  on  the  job  of 
orchestras,  conductors  and 
music  critics  as  interpreted 
by  Eugene  Ormandy,  Olin 
Downes  and  Virgil  Thomson. 

Colleges  and  universities  (as 
well  as  orchestras)  wishing  to 
obtain  extra  copies  of  this  is¬ 
sue  for  class  use  may  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  following  bulk 
prices. 

1-50  copies  10c  each 

100  copies  $  6.00 

200  copies  12.00 

500  copies  30.00 

Order  from 
American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 

Charleston,  West  Virginia. 


best  known  conductors. 

Seated  in  the  dark  concert  hall 
was  Eugene  Ormandy,  making 
notes  on  the  young  conductor’s 
work.  Scattered  throughout  the 
auditorium  were  perhaps  fifty 
people — journalists,  music  critics 
and  fellow  community  symphony 
conductors,  some  of  whom  were 
anticipating  their  turn  on  the  po¬ 
dium  and  others  who  were  giving 
silent,  devout  thanks  that  they 
were  strictly  observers. 

The  situation  could  hav'e  been  a 
farce.  Instead,  it  was  a  serious 
occasion,  made  up  of  an  intense 
desire  to  serve  the  cause  of  musi¬ 
cal  development  and  embroidered 
with  dreams  and  hopes  long  frus¬ 
trated  and  in  some  cases  all  but 
smothered.  The  musicians  under¬ 
stood  that  this  was  no  patronizing 
talent  hunt,  no  mere  publicity 
stunt,  nor  a  hollow  gesture  of 
friendliness.  They  respected  the 
conductors  and  the  work  of  their 
dozens  of  orchestras,  some  of 
which  are  located  hundreds  of 
miles  from  metropolitan  music 
centers.  The  orchestra  members 
were  sympathetic  to  the  concept 
behind  the  experience — that  if  a 
man  had  an  opportunity  to  appear 
even  briefly  before  a  master  or¬ 
chestra,  he  could  store  up  a  mem¬ 
ory  of  musical  sound  and  orches¬ 
tral  perfection  which  would  give 
him  a  vitally  needed  enrichment 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


Eugene  Ormandy  Virgil  Thomson  >■ 

Counsels  With  Meets  With  y 

Conductors  The  Conductors 

“Conducting  looks  easy,  but  it  Virgil  Thomson,  composer,  au-  T| 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  thor  and  music  critic  of  the  New  1 1 


complex  parts 
of  music.  Much 
can  be  learned 
through  obser¬ 
vation  of  other 
orchestras  and 
conductors,  and 
this  week  you 
will  have  a 
chance  to  see  13 
different  con¬ 
ductors  on  the 
podium.  You 
can  learn  from 
all  of  us,”  ob¬ 
served  Eugene 
Ormandy. 

In  private 
conferen  ces 
with  the  men 
who  conducted 
the  orchestras, 
Mr.  Ormandy 
made  specific 
r  e  c  ommenda- 
tions  and  sug- 


Standing:  Virgil  Thomson.  Harl 
McDonald.  Seated:  Helen  M. 
Thompson.  Eugene  Ormandy. 


York  Herald  •• 
Tribune,  met 
informally  with 
the  conductors.  ;l 
“I  have  no  in-  £1 
tention  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  speech,” 
stated  Mr.  'I 
Thomson.  “All  ^1 
of  us  here  are 
interested  in 
problems  of  j| 
music  as  they  )l 
relate  to  sym-  *■ 
phony  orches¬ 
tras  and  the  *| 
American  peo-  | 
pie.  When  I  first  J 
heard  of  the 
plans  for  this  .. 
Symposium  I  I 
was  intensely  I 
interested  and 
sought  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  I 
with  you,  be-  | 


gestions  on  their  individual  work.  cause  the  developmental  work 
Following  these  conferences,  he  you  are  doing  in  the  smaller  cities 
met  with  all  the  conductors  and  is  vital  to  America’s  cultural 

summarized  the  points  brought  growth.  And  now  I  suggest  we 

out  in  the  private  conferences.  discuss  all  these  matters  that  are 
“Know  your  music;  know  your  in  your  minds.” 


scores — thoroughly!  Know  what 
you  want  from  the  orchestra. 


The  barrage  of  questions  which  -| 
followed  ranged  from  problems  I 


Study  the  best  methods  for  you  of  composers  in  getting  works 
individually  to  obtain  those  re-  performed  and  published  to 
suits,  and  always  remember  that  methods  of  obtaining  needed  er¬ 
as  a  conductor  you  are  under-  chestra  personnel.  Mr.  Thomson 
taking  the  responsibility  of  mak-  expressed  great  interest  in  the 


ing  music  for  the  public. 


placement  of  needed  musicians  in 


“In  every  musical  work,  there  the  smaller  cities.  He  stressed 
are  new  things  to  learn.  The  con-  the  tragedy  of  the  great  concen- 
ductor  constantly  must  search  for  tration  of  experiened  and  trained 
them.  I  often  think  of  a  remark  musicians  in  New  York  City 
made  by  Marcel  Tabuteau,  oboe  where  their  talents  cannot  be  ab- 
soloist  of  the  Philadelphia  Or-  sorbed  and  the  great  dearth  of 
chestra,  ‘Every  time  I  play  the  them  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Brahms  First,  I  find  new  secrets  country  where  they  are  vitally 
even  in  my  little  oboe  part.’  A  needed.  Inevitably  the  discussion 
conductor  continually  is  faced  came  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
with  new  and  different  problems  music  critic  in  development  of 
with  every  work  of  each  com-  music  in  the  smaller  cities, 
poser,  even  more  so  by  the  works  “Musical  reviewing  is  not  a 
of  different  composers.  matter  of  opinion,”  stated  Mr. 

“Knowing  the  music  includes  Thomson.  “It  is  a  matter  of  in- 
an  understanding  of  balancing  formation  and  knowledge,  but 
the  sound  coming  from  the  or-  first  of  all,  the  fine  critic  must  be 
chestra  at  all  times.  You  can’t  culturally  good  willed.  He  must 
always  go  by  the  dynamic  mark-  want  to  help  the  growth  of 
ings  of  a  composer.  For  instance,  musical  development  in  his  com- 
in  the  Overture  to  ‘Euryanthe,’  munity.  He  must  understand  the 
Weber  indicated  Fortissimo  at  one  necessary  steps  and  processes, 
point,  but  if  all  sections  of  the  “It  takes  a  city  population  of  at 

orchestra  played  fortissimo  you  least  500,000  for  a  newspaper  to 

would  not  be  able  to  hear  the  support  a  full  time  music  critic; 
melodic  line  properly.  In  the  17th,  therefore,  I  am  well  aware  that 
18th  and  19th  centuries,  the  or-  the  people  serving  as  music 
chestras  were  much  smaller.  The  critics  in  most  of  your  home 
trombones,  horns  and  trumpets  cities  were  trained  primarily  for 
were  entirely  different  and  there  other  parts  of  the  journalism 

were  fewer  and  smaller  instru-  profession.  As  musicians  you 

ments.  The  dynamic  markings  may  need  to  help  and  guide  them, 

of  music  written  at  that  time  have  “Perhaps  we  should  consider  a 
to  be  adjusted  to  the  modern  size  symposium  of  music  critics  from 


(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Olin  Downes 
Chats  With 
Conductors 

“I  am  very  much  excited  by 
this  Conductor’s  Symposium  be¬ 
cause  you  and  the  people  you  rep¬ 
resent  are  building  up  the  whole 
culture  of  America,  so  that  in  the 
future  we  are  not  going  to  be  the 
nation  only  famous  for  having 
the  16  or  20  crack  orchestras  of 
the  world.  Instead,  all  of  us  to¬ 
gether  are  working  for  music  as 
a  thing  that  belongs  to  every  man 
and  woman.  We  are  building  for 
the  cultural  and  social  future  of 
America — something  that  hasn’t 
yet  been  attained,”  stated  Olin 
Downes,  author  and  music  critic 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  a 
unique  opportunity  in  working 
with  orchestras  in  various  stages 
of  development,  musicians  of 
various  skills.  You  have  to  pull 
your  orchestras  together  and 
make  them  play.  A  conductor 
learns  more  from  training  an  or¬ 
chestra  than  if  he  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  working  only  with  one 
of  the  major  orchestras. 

“I  am  reminded  of  something 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham  once  said, 
‘After  all,  you  cannot  make  a 
conductor.  The  only  way  to  get 
to  be  one  is  to  conduct.’  When 
starting  his  music  career.  Sir 
Thomas  went  into  an  English 
opera  company  with  a  score  which 
he  wished  to  submit.  They 
weren’t  interested  in  his  score  or 
his  ability  to  play  or  conduct  it. 
Instead,  since  they  were  caught  in 
an  emergency,  they  asked  him  if 
he  could  play  from  memory  the 
‘Jewel  Song’  from  Faust.  He 
could  and  did  and  then  he  was 
made  conductor.  He  said  he  had 
an  orchestra  one  third  of  whom 
didn’t  know  how  to  play.  He  had 
to  help  many  of  the  musicians  find 
out  how  to  play  their  instruments. 
That  is  the  way  he  learned  to 
conduct. 

,‘‘One  thing  impresses  me  very 
much  about  the  American  orches¬ 
tras.  (And  incidentally,  I  think 
the  orchestras  we  now  have  are 
the  greatest  the  world  has  ever 
known.)  In  addition  to  that, 
American  orchestras  are  breaking 
new  ground — they  study  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  their  own  community, 
its  tastes,  its  needs,  its  financial 
resources.  This  approach  to  music 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
Europeans  which  have  had  all 
forms  of  music  and  know  them 
intimately  almost  from  birth. 
Here  in  America,  the  conductors 
not  only  are  building  their  or¬ 
chestras,  but  through  these 
orchestras  they  acquaint  their 
whole  community  with  the  world 
of  music — and  it’s  a  new  world 
for  many  communities. 

■‘Choice  of  repertoire  \mder 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


"Whaf  It  Takes"— 

Rosenbaum 

‘‘What  does  it  take  to  succeed 
as  a  conductor?”  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  of  Samuel  R,  Rosen¬ 
baum,  director  and  trustee  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  Conductor’s  Sym¬ 
posium. 

‘‘Frankly,  I  don’t  know.  I’m 
only  a  kind  of  a  lawyer,  not  a 
musician,”  was  Mr.  Rosenbaum’s 
first  and  direct  answer,  but  he 
proceeded  to  offer  some  sound  ad¬ 
vice. 

“A  violinist  can  carry  a  fiddle 
around  with  him,  but  what  can 
a  conductor  do  without  an  orches¬ 
tra?  So  the  first  job  the  conductor 
faces  is  obtaining  his  instrument — 
an  orchestra.  One  of  the  best 
methods  is  to  start  your  own  or¬ 
chestra.  Pick  a  community  not 
having  an  orchestra,  but  one  in 
which  you  have  contacts  and  start 
to  organize.  Your  ability  to  be  an 
ambassador  from  Beethoven  to  an 
American  audience  will  get  its 
first  test  and  work-out  in  your 
ability  to  galvanize  an  American 
town  into  wanting  to  have  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra. 

‘‘Apart  from  the  necessary  musi¬ 
cal  study  and  preparation,  you 
will  need  certain  personal  quali¬ 
ties  that  can  hardly  be  acquired 
though  they  may  be  brought  out 
by  opportunity  —  leadership,  a 
power  to  communicate  to  men  and 
audiences,  musical  integrity,  am¬ 
bition,  determination,  showman¬ 
ship,  intense  and  endless  industry, 
the  courage  to  survive  adversity, 
opposition  and  criticism,  a  fierce 
desire  always  to  learn  and  im-( 


Symposium  Given 
Excellent  Coverage 
By  Press 

Press  and  periodical  represen¬ 
tatives  present  at  the  Symposium 
included  many  persons  both  from 
the  Philadelphia  and  out  of  town 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Olin  Downes  and  John  Briggs 
of  the  New  York  Times 

Virgil  Thomson  and  Paul  Beck- 
ley  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune 

Irving  Kolodin  of  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature 

Quaintance  Eaton  of  Musical 
America 

EInnis  Davis  of  Music  Journal 

William  Rogers,  Arts  Editor, 
Associated  Press,  New  York 

M.  Lewandowski,  Aufbau  (Ger¬ 
man  Language  Paper,)  New 
York 

Marian  Kelley,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer 

Max  de  Schauenaee,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin 

Norris  West,  Radio  Station 
WCAU 

Barney  Sacket,  Radio  Station 
WDAS 

Television  Stations  WFIL-TV 
and  WCAU-TV  made  new’s  movies 
at  the  first  meeting  and  pro¬ 
grammed  them  the  same  evening. 


prove. 

“In  the  fierce  competition  of  the 
music  profession,  only  the  best 
can  survive  in  the  decresising  area 
left  by  the  rising  tide  of  mechani¬ 
zation.  You  have  to  be  better 
m  good!” 


Conductors  Attending  The  Symposium 


Bala/s,  Frecloric 
BaiiiT,  LcKoy 
Bcnnan.  Harr>' 


Byorly,  Edward  F. 
Cliiirch,  Hicliard  C. 
Coolhatigh,  Blaine  I). 
Crawford,  Wilford  15. 
Ed^ar.  VIvin  K. 

Flora.  I.elao.l  \V. 
Clyde,  Edear 

Hardesty,  Ceorge 

Heim,  Frit/ 

Hoh,  Osfir 
Irwin,  Ceorge 
Jars'is,  .Vla.xwell 
Koch,  Howard  Lee 
Kopp,  Leo 
Kucinski,  Leo 
Kvain,  A.  Konrad 
Levcn-son,  Harry 

McDowell,  Escrett 
(I’N'eill,  William  J. 
Pfohl,  janies  Christian 

Piasecki,  Walter 
Kohertson,  lames 

Koncone,  Edward 
Bussell,  Theodore 
Singer,  Eugene  Jose 
Staffanson,  Robert  L. 
Van  \'actor,  David 

Vrionides,  Christos 
Weber,  Nlilton 
Wincenc,  Joseph 
Wirth,  Carl  Anton 


Wise,  Arthur 


Tucson  (Ariz.)  Symphony 
Kearney  (  Neb. )  Symphony 

Business  and  Professional  Men’s  Orchestra  of  .New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Johnson  Jr.  Symphony,  New  Haven  Summer 
“Pops” 

I’niversity  of  Bridgejarrt  (Ca)nn.)  Community  Symphony 
University’  of  Wisconsin  Symphony,  Madison,  Wis. 

Casix-r  ( Wyoming )  Symphony 
Dow  Symphony,  Slidland,  Michigan 
Iowa  State  College  Orchestra,  Ames,  Iowa 
Seneca  Symphony,  Ceneva,  .New  York 

Montgomery  ( Ala. )  Symphony  &  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  Orchestra 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Little  Symphony;  Ohio  State  Univ. 
Symphony 

Caix‘  Cirardeau  (Mo.)  Symph.  &  S.  E.  Mo.  State  Teach. 
College  Orchestra 

Clintonville  (Wis.)  Civic  Orchestra 
Quincy  (111.)  Symphony  and  Chonis 
P;issaic-Bergen  ( N.  J.)  Symphony 

South  Shore  Symphony,  B;iy  Shore,  L.  L,  New  York 

Lincoln  ( .Neb. )  Symphony 

Sioux  City’  (Iowa)  Symphony 

New’  Jersey  College  for  Women  Music  Dept. 

Little  Symph.  of  Worcester  ( Mass. )  &  Worcester  Youth 
Orchestra 

■Anderson  ( S.  C.)  Symphony 

Enfield  Symphony,  Thompsonville,  Conn. 

Charlotte  ( N.  C.)  Symphony;  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Sym¬ 
phony;  Brevard  (N.  C. )  Festival  Symphony 
Plainfield  ( N.  J.)  Symphony 

Wichita  Symphony  &  Wichita  Youth  Orch.  Ai  Univ.  of 
Wichita  Symphony 

Butler  County’  ( Pa. )  Symphony  and  Chorus 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Symphony 

Clarksburg  ( \V’.  Va. )  Symphony  &  Salem  College  Orchestra 
Billings  (Slont. )  Symphony 

Knoxville  (Tcnn.)  Symphony  &  Univ.  of  Tennesse«' 
Orchestra 

Town  of  Babylon  Symphony,  Long  Island.  New’  York 
Waukesha  ( VV'is. )  Symphony  &  Carroll  College  Orchestra 
Amherst  Symphony,  Williamsville,  New  York  &  Orchard 
Park  Civic  Orchestra 

Twin  City  Symphony,  St.  Joseph  and  Benton  Harbor. 
Michigan 

Columbiana  County  Symphony,  Lihson,  Ohio 


Sidelights  on  the 
Symposium 

During  rehearsal,  the  orchestra 
was  working  on  a  short  second 
v’iolin  solo  passage.  Mr.  Ormandy 
decided  the  best  balance  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  passage  when  only 
the  two  back  stands  of  seconds 
played  it. 

“I’m  afraid  we  couldn’t  use 
that  method  of  obtaining  balance 
in  our  second  fiddle  section,”  re¬ 
marked  one  of  the  visiting  con¬ 
ductors  among  understanding 
chuckles. 

After  five  hours  of  rehearsing 
under  12  different  conductors  in 
one  day,  one  of  the  violinists 
agreeably  confessed  he  was  a 
little  tired.  “It  was  all  of  those 
down  beats!”  he  explained. 

“This  morning  we  had  Mozart 
— rugged  and  powerful.  At  noon. 
Mozart  was  just  a  little  vague 
and  undecided.  This  afternoon, 
we  had  Mozart  light  and  spark¬ 
ling — but  then  Mozart  is  always 
beautiful,”  observed  oboist  Tabu- 
teau  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Mason  Jones,  first  homist, 
readily  agreed  to  give  a  horn 
lesson  to  James  Robertson,  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Wichita  Symphony 
— also  a  horn  player.  After  an 
hour  of  hard  and  continuous 
work,  Mr.  Robertson  asked  the 
amount  of  the  lesson  fee.  “No,  in¬ 
deed — there  is  none,”  answered 
Jones.  “You  are  all  guests  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  this 
week.” 

The  conductors  asked  about  the 
construction  of  the  orchestra  shell. 
Full  information  immediately  was 
given  and  by  the  next  day.  Mr. 
McDonald  and  his  staff  had  pre¬ 
pared  copies  of  mineographed 
specifications  and  construction  de¬ 
tails  for  all  conductors. 

With  scores  in  hand,  many  of 
the  conductors  sought  out  in¬ 
dividual  musicians  before  and 
after  rehearsals,  asking  what  a 
trombonist,  violist  or  tympanist 
should  do  at  such  and  such  a  spot. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Greene,  assistant 
manager  of  the  Orchestra  and  in 
charge  of  publicity,  kept  his  staff 
at  work  practically  all  one  night 
developing  pictures  and  preparing 
news  releases  for  the  newspapers 
in  the  home  cities  of  the  visiting 
conductors. 


Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Program  for 

Opening  Concert,  1952-53 
Eugene  Ormandy,  Conductor 
Weber,  Overture  to  Euryanthe 

Hindemith,  Symphony,  “Mathis 
der  Maler” 

Mussorgsky,  Symphonic  suite 
from  “Boris  Godounov” 

Stravinsky,  Suite  from  “The 
Fire  Bird”. 
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LEAGUE  TAKES— 

(Continued  from  Page  6 
of  musical  experience  and  re¬ 
generation  of  spirit. 

Some  of  the  conductors  suddenly 
became  aware  of  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  “Know  your  music — 
know  your  scores,”  because  never 
before  had  they  stood  before  in¬ 
strumentalists  capable  of  carrying 
out  their  slightest  wish;  never  be¬ 
fore  had  ’he  need  for  profundity 
in  musical  knowledge  been  so 
sharply  and  exquisitely  placed 
before  them. 

Or  place  yourselves  in  the  shoes 
of  the  experienced  community 
symphony  conductor  as  he 
mounted  the  podium.  From  years 
of  work  he  had  learned  that  al¬ 
ways  there  must  be  compromise 
between  the  music  he  sought  from 
his  musicians  and  that  which  they 
were  capable  of  giving. 

At  long  last  here  was  his  chance 
to  test  briefly  his  ability  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  musicians’  techni¬ 
cal  limitations,  explore  the  subtle¬ 
ties  of  the  score,  request  and  get 
everything  he  had  dreamed  of  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  music  at 
hand. 

Here  was  a  tense  and  crucial 
situation — for  those  men  suddenly 
were  beginning  to  find  their  own 
answers  to  the  question,  “Do  I 
really  have  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
fine  —  perhaps  a  great  —  conduc¬ 
tor?”  Such  soul  searching  cannot 
be  taken  lightly  and  all  persons 
participating  in  or  observing  the 
situation  sensed  its  implications. 

Or,  place  yourself  in  the  shoes 
of  the  young  conductor  who  never 
before  had  had  the  opportunity 
even  to  hear  a  great,  full  orches¬ 
tra.  Seated  on  the  stage,  practi¬ 
cally  in  the  orchestra,  he  suddenly 
understood  what  was  meant  by 
pianissimo,  fortissimo,  flexibility, 
beautiful  pure  tones  and  sustained 
notes.  The  eagerness  with  which 
some  of  the  men  reached  out  for 
this  experience  was  p>oignant  to 
observe. 

“Now  I  know,  now  I  know  what 
I  should  be  hearing,  what  I  should 
be  working  toward.  Of  course,  my 
woodwinds  can’t  play  like  that. 
They  never  will  be  able  to,  but  at 
least  I  can  help  them  try.  Until 
today,  I  myself  really  didn’t 
know,”  was  one  comment. 

Observing  the  work  of  twelve  of 
their  colleagues,  the  visiting  con¬ 
ductors  recognized  their  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

“That  man  carries  the  orchestra 
along;  there  was  never  a  break  in 
his  control.  The  one  before  him 
disrupted  the  orchestra  every 
time  he  wanted  an  emphasis  on  a 
given  note — and  I  can  see  myself 
having  done  that  same  thing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times.  I  wasn’t  aware  of 
it  before.” 

In  addition  to  observing  five 
hours  of  conducting  by  the  visit¬ 
ing  conductors,  the  men  attended 
the  entire  series  of  Mr.  Ormandy’s 
rehearsals  in  preparation  for  the 
opening  concert  of  the  1952-53 
season.  They  sat  in  the  orchestra, 
or  on  the  edge  of  the  stage,  in  the 
boxes,  or  in  the  auditorium,  anno¬ 
tating  scores,  jotting  down  ques¬ 
tions,  or  just  listening  and  watch¬ 
ing.  They  saw  how  the  orchestra 
prepared  a  new  work — its  first 


reading,  the  spot  rehearsing  and 
the  final  polishing.  They  observed 
how  Mr.  Ormandy  and  the  or¬ 
chestra  brushed  up  on  a  work 
long  in  the  repertoire  and  then 
they  heard  the  concert  perform¬ 
ance  itself. 

Sandwiched  in  between  re¬ 
hearsals  were  the  conferences 
with  Mr.  Ormandy  and  the  mu- 
sicicins.  Many  of  the  men  sought 
help  on  the  works  which  they 
were  preparing  with  their  own 
orchestras.  “What  would  you  do 
here?”  “What  tempo  is  best?” 
“How  would  you  beat  this  pas¬ 
sage?”  “Where  should  the  brasses 
take  a  breath  at  this  spot?” 

As  one  man  expressed  it,  “This 
is  absolutely  the  first  time  I  ever 
had  the  chance  to  observe  and 
listen  to  a  great  orchestra  and 
probably  the  only  time  in  my  life 
that  I  can  go  freely  to  its  con¬ 
ductor,  ask  advice  and  know  my 
questions — regardless  of  how  un¬ 
important  they  may  seem  to  him 
— will  be  considered  seriously  and 
sincerely.  Just  knowing  that, 
gives  me  new  confidence  and  new 
faith  in  the  validity  of  the  work 
we  are  doing  at  home.” 

Yes,  the  conductor’s  symposium 
had  sound  value.  Its  basic  con¬ 
cepts  proved  valid.  It  will  have  a 
definite  place  in  future  coopera¬ 
tive  work  between  professional 
and  community  orchestras.  HMT 

ORMANDY  COUNSELS— 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
orchestra  and  concert  hall. 

“The  same  is  true  with  tempo. 
What  is  tempo?  It  is  one  little 
particle  of  the  structure  of  the 
whole  work.  Always  look  and 
think  of  the  climaxes  and  build 
towards  them.  Study  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  work  and  select 
tempi  accordingly. 

‘“nie  orchestra  must  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  you.  You  can’t  fool 
your  orchestra.  The  musicians 
sense  immediately  the  adequacy 
of  your  preparation.  Make  your 
beat  plain.  Through  your  beat  you 
interpret  music.  If  you  don’t  see 
and  hear  it  in  your  own  mind, 
how  can  you  expect  the  musicians 
to  know  what  you  want?  You 
must  know  what  you  want  to  do 
before  you  do  it;  you  must  know 
what  you  want  it  to  sound  like. 
Know  exactly  what  you  want  be¬ 
fore  you  go  before  the  orchestra. 
Then  through  your  suggestive 
power  show  the  orchestra  what 
you  want,  and  make  certain  that 
their  eyes  react  to  what  you  want. 
If  you  don’t  see  it  in  their  eyes, 
they  either  don’t  belong  in  your 
orchestra,  they  don’t  understand 
you,  or  you  haven’t  put  your  idea 
across  to  them. 

“Insist  that  your  orchestra  looks 
at  you  at  all  times.  This  is  of 
major  importance  in  getting  flexi¬ 
bility.  Flexibility  is  one  of  the 
greatest  qualities  an  orchestra 
can  have  and  it  is  only  achieved  if 
the  orchestra  watches  the  con¬ 
ductor  at  every  moment. 

“Next,  remember  your  audi¬ 
ence  is  absorbing  the  performance 
both  through  the  ears  and  the 
eyes — therefore  a  conductor  must 
give  attention  to  his  appearance 
while  conducting.  First  of  all,  the 


physical  setup  of  the  stage  and 
concert  hall  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

“For  one  thing,  the  stage  is 
about  five  feet  above  the  parquet, 
the  podium  another  two  feet  high¬ 
er,  and  therefore  the  conductor  is 
the  center  of  attraction.  The 
audience  may  look  at  individual 
orchestra  members  when  certain 
passages  are  played  and  certain 
instruments  or  groups  of  in¬ 
struments  featured,  but  this  hap¬ 
pens  for  only  a  moment  or  two 
and  always  the  eyes  return  to  the 
conductor.  He  is  the  focal  point 
of  the  audience  909f  of  the  time. 
Therefore,  the  conductor  must 
think  of  the  impression  he  makes, 
his  appearance,  how  his  gestures 
appear  to  his  audience. 

“Think  of  yourself  as  a  statute 
from  your  feet  to  your  waist  and 
let  all  movements  come  from 
above  the  waist.  Conductors  use 
rhythm  in  the  same  way  as 
dancers.  All  are  dancers  in  spirit 
when  conducting.  Don’t  bend 
your  knees.  If  you  want  a  pianis¬ 
simo,  you  don’t  have  to  fall  on 
the  podium  to  get  it.  If  you  do, 
you  look  awful.  Demand  the 
pianissimo  with  your  hands  and 
your  eyes.  Stop  your  orchestra  in 
rehearsal,  go  over  it  and  demand 
it  until  you  get  it.  (Remember 
that  pianissimo  is  one  of  the 
greatest  effects  in  music). 

“In  order  to  appear  well  before 
the  audience,  keep  your  legs 
closed  almost  in  a  militarily  strict 
manner.  If  you  move  around 
from  one  side  of  the  podium  to 
the  other,  you  make  both  the 
orchestra  and  the  audience  ner¬ 
vous.  They  get  the  feeling  that 
you  lack  security. 

“Don’t  change  from  one  type  of 
movement  to  another — use  the 
same  style  of  movement  continu¬ 
ously,  building  it  up  more  quickly 
for  one  affect,  or  slowing  up  for 
another.  Don’t  be  too  angular  in 
your  movements — tiy  to  make 
them  fluid  as  it  influences  the 
sound  which  comes  out  of  the 
orchestra. 

“But  above  all,  remember  you 
are  a  student  and  an  interpreter 
of  great  music.  As  there  is  har¬ 
mony  and  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  between  conductor  and 
his  musicians,  so  there  will  be  in¬ 
ner  harmony  in  the  music  itself 
— a  magical  quality  which  is 
somehow  communicated  to  the 
audience.” 

DOWNES  CHATS— 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
these  circumstances  has  far 
reaching  implications.  What  can 
the  small  community  orchestra 
play?  It  can’t  play  the  Mahler 
2nd  with  35  players.  It  has  to  play 
works  the  orchestra  can  do  and  do 
well — it  has  to  develop  the  liter¬ 
ature  little  by  little  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  orchestra’s 
capacity  and  the  audience’s  capa¬ 
city. 

“I  am  a  tremendous  believer  in 
debunking — in  ceasing  to  call  only 
certain  works  great  One  day  as  a 
boy  I  passed  a  summer  casino  and 
heard  a  melody  which  enchanted 
me.  For  years,  I  didn’t  know 


that  it  was  Rubinstein’s  ‘Melody 
in  F,’  but  after  hearing  that  music  1 
played  once  on  a  cranky  piano  I  J 
found  the  melody  bewitching  and  • 
magical.  I  went  home  and  picked 
it  out  on  my  piano.  That  was  my  ^ 
first  experience  in  “classic  music”  I 
and  had  I  been  an  orchestra  lead-  J 
er  I  would  have  seen  to  it  that  it 
was  promptly  programmed,  for  I 
personally  experienced  the  listen-  j 
ing  pleasure  it  would  have  given  I 
others.  At  that  point  I  was 
capable  of  enjoying  ‘Melody  in 
F.’  I  might  not  have  been  able  ^ 
to  absorb  some  of  the  world’s  I 
master  works.  • 

“So  a  conductor  must  sense  the 
listening  needs  of  his  community.  “I 
He  must  seek  out  both  unfamiliar  I 
and  familiar  works  having  the  J 
needed  range  of  musical  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  public  and  orchestra  *| 
to  intrigue  them  and  lead  them  I 
on  to  enjoyment  of  more  com-  J 
plicated  works.  The  basic  ques¬ 
tion  is — does  your  orchestra  thrill 
and  delight  your  public  and  are  j 
your  musicians  enthused  enough  J 
so  that  they  will  go  on  with  their 
music? 

“I  feel  it  has  been  my  mis-  *1 
fortune  that  with  few  exceptions  I 
I  have  written  about  and  known 
nothing  about  any  but  the  great¬ 
est  orchestras.  I  would  be  hard  h 
put  to  it  if  I  had  to  analyze  in-  I 
dividually  each  part  of  the  or-  ■ 
chestra.  But  if  I  had  had  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  growing  up  in  a  city  of  _ 
15,000  with  a  small  orchestra,  I  I 
could  have  obtained  this  needed  J 
background.  I  would  be  a  better 
critic  of  orchestral  form  than  I 
am  now.  I  wish  I  had  had  your  1 
experience  of  growing  with  an  I 
orchestra  from  its  foundation.  You  * 
will  carry  that  with  you  forever. 

It  is  of  vital  use  to  you  in  building  V 
towards  a  definite  goal  and  gain-  J 
ing  a  conception  of  the  breadth  of  •- 
the  orchestral  horizon. 

“We  who  are  music  critics  or  m 
who  serve  in  that  capacity  even  I 
part  of  the  time — we,  too,  need  | 
that  experience  and  personal 
growth  in  music.  A  critic  is  a 
student  of  music  who  is  paid  to  I 
recite  his  lesson  as  intelligently  I 
as  possible  and  he  hopes  to  in¬ 
terest  his  audience.  He  gives  them 
one  man’s  opinion  with  which  ■ 
the  public  may  agree  or  disagree.  I 

“A  critic’s  job  varies,  but  al-  ■ 
ways  the  critic  has  an  obligation 
to  the  community  he  serves.  It  ■ 
is  fundamentally  his  duty  to  build  I 
up  constructively  the  musical  art  | 
of  his  community.  First  of  all, 
the  critic  should  remember  that 
his  own  knowledge  has  limita-  I 
tions.  He  should  always  be  sure  I 
he  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  I  dislike  the  assumption 
that  some  one  man  is  supposed  to  1 
have  some  particular  wisdom,  that  I 
he  knows  better  than  anyone.  ■ 
The  critic  is  a  student  of  music 
and  sometimes  he  does  his  lessons  ■ 
well  and  sometimes  poorly.  I 

“The  critics  in  the  smaller  com-  ( 
munities  should  play  a  vital  part 
in  building  up  the  whole  musical  _ 
life  through  sympathetic,  inform-  ■ 
ed  and  constructive  comments  1 
concerning  orchestra  perform- 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Waukeska's  Own 
Voice  of  America 

By  Florence  Horn  Retzger 

The  small  city  of  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  (22,000)  is  a  hundred  years 
old  this  year.  It  is  celebrating 
its  birthday  by  dedicating  the 
opening  concert  of  its  Waukesha 
Symphony  season  to  the  ancient 
city  of  Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  Ger¬ 
many  (over  800  years  old,  popu¬ 
lation  115,000).  Most  Waukeshans 
or  their  ancestors  have  come  from 
Europe,  and  in  this  salute  to  an 
ancient  European  city  they  are 
merely  acknowledging  a  cultural 
debt  to  a  continent. 

The  orchestra  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Milton  Weber,  played  in 
Waukesha  on  the  evening  of 
October  21.  Radio  Station  WHA 
tape-recorded  the  concert;  the 
Steuben  Society  in  Milwaukee 
will  convert  the  tape  to  German 
speed.  It  will  be  sent  by  air  to 
Freiburg  and  put  on  the  Sudwest- 
funk  station  there — and  heard  in 
Germany,  France  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  (Freiburg  is  close  to  these 
borders.) 

Later  in  the  season  the  Frei¬ 
burg  orchestra  (that  of  the  Music 
Academy  in  that  city)  will  dedi¬ 
cate  a  concert  to  Waukesha,  to 
be  broadcast  from  a  tape  record¬ 
ing  by  the  State  Station  WHA. 
This  exchange  came  about  in  the 
following  way. 

Dr.  Karl  Otto  Kiepenheuer  of 
Freiburg  is  a  distinguished  as¬ 
trophysicist,  who  spent  some  time 
last  spring  at  Yerkes  Observa¬ 
tory  in  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin. 
He  became  interested  in  Wau¬ 
kesha  Symphony,  in  the  efforts 
the  city  made  to  build  the  orches¬ 
tra,  and  the  Symphony  Fair.  He 
thought  the  people  in  Germany, 
too,  would  like  to  know  that 
story  of  music  in  a  small  Ameri¬ 
can  city.  Before  he  returned  to 
his  own  observatory  in  Freiburg, 
he  asked  that  a  detailed  article  on 
the  city  and  its  orchestra  be  sent 
to  him,  for  the  Freiburg  news¬ 
paper. 

Then,  some  people  interested  in 
the  symphony  in  Waukesha  were 
eager  to  find  an  idea  for  cele¬ 
brating  the  city’s  centenrual. 
Why  not  dedicate  a  concert  to  a 
European  city,  any  city,  as  a 
symbol  of  our  cultural  back¬ 
ground?  Naturally  our  friend  in 
Freiburg  came  to  mind.  He  was 
very  enthusiastic  and  quickly  won 
the  approval  of  the  radio  station 
in  his  city.  Then  the  idea  of  an 
exchange  developed. 

Frank  Hayek  of  Waukesha,  a 
state  officer  of  the  AF  of  M 
took  the  matter  up  with  President 
James  C.  Petrillo  who  consented 
because  of  these  important  as¬ 
pects  of  the  exchange:  Sud west- 
funk  is  a  state  owned  radio  sta¬ 
tion  and  so  is  WHA  (operated 
by  the  state  of  Wisconsin).  Tape 
recordings  and  the  two  broad¬ 
casts  would  be  made  exclusively 
by  educational  radio  stations.  The 
whole  plan  is  educational,  non- 
comercial. 

Waukesha  already  had  sched- 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Central  Kentucky 
Youth  Symphony 

The  Central  Kentucky  Youth 
Symphony,  conducted  by  Marvin 
Rabin,  music  faculty  member  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  oper¬ 
ates  in  Lexington  and  adjoining 
areas  which  do  not  yet  have  adult 
community  symphonies.  The  or¬ 
ganization  has  developed  an  ex¬ 
citing  program  of  well  balanced 
service  to  the  musical  and  crea¬ 
tive  talents  of  the  youth  of  the 
area  including: 

1.  Presentation  of  student  solo¬ 
ists  only — selected  by  the  group. 

2.  Presentation  of  a  student 
guest  conductor  in  at  least  one 
work  on  each  program. 

3.  Premieres  each  year  of  new 
works  composed  for  the  group  by 
local  composers. 

4.  Presentation  of  two  formal 
concerts  each  year  plus  annual 
concerts  in  nearly  all  schools  of 
the  area. 

5.  During  the  last  two  years 
presentation  of  concerts  in  eight 
nearby  communities  none  of  which 
ever  before  had  had  a  symphony 
in  the  town. 

6.  Maintenance  of  close  cooper¬ 
ation  between  the  Youth  Sym¬ 
phony  and  public  school  instru¬ 
mental  music  directors.  School 
age  musicians  are  admitted  to  the 
orchestra  only  upon  the  permis¬ 
sion  and  recommendation  of  the 
student’s  school  music  director. 

7.  Development  of  a  new 
scholarship  project  offering  spe¬ 
cial  study  opportunities  to  stu¬ 
dents  not  personally  able  to 
finance  private  study — a  project 
which  also  will  serve  to  strengthen 
the  work  of  the  public  school 
music  organizations. 

8.  Development  of  youth  lead¬ 
ership — the  young  musicians  of 
the  orchestra  wrote  their  own 
constitution  last  year  and  admin¬ 
ister  all  policies  related  to  the  or¬ 
chestra. 

The  organization  is  supported 
by  interested  citizens  in  the  com¬ 
munity  although  there  is  no  for¬ 
mal  parent  organization. 

Mr.  Rabin  states  the  orchestra 
would  be  pleased  to  exchange 
programs  and  music  with  other 
youth  groups.  Scores  and  parts 
for  the  original  compositions 
played  by  the  orchestra  are  avail¬ 
able  for  use  by  other  orchestras. 

The  Central  Kentucky  Youth 
Orchestra  also  is  winning  laurels. 
It  has  been  invited  to  play  for 
the  American  String  'Teachers 
Association  section  of  the  NTMA 
convention  in  Cincinnati  in  Feb¬ 
ruary. 


THOMSON  MEETS— 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
the  smaller  cities,  so  that  they, 
too,  can  meet  and  study  their 
work  in  relation  to  the  country’s 
musical  development. 

“I  feel  that  the  goal  of  any 
conununity  should  be  musical 
self-  sufficiency.  It  should  de¬ 
velop  all  aspects  of  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  musical  life — the  symphony, 
opera,  choruses,  chamber  music, 
instrumentalists,  vocalists,  solo¬ 
ists  and  composers.  The  com- 
mimity  should  not  have  to  de- 


Announcementll 

MUSICAL  AMERICA  is  now  accepting  a  limited 
number  of  NEW  subscriptions  for  the  calendar  year, 
January  to  December,  1953. 

Subscription  comprises  16  issues  plus  the  February 
Annual  Special  Edition.  This  year’s  Annual  Issue  will 
contain  over  350  pages  and  will  retail,  when  available, 
at  $1.50  per  copy. 

USE  THIS  CONVENIENT  ORDER  FORM  TODAY 


MUSICAL  AMERICA 

113  West  57th  St.  New  York  19.  New  York 

Enter  the  following  subscription  for  which  remittance 
is  enclosed: 

□  1  year  $5.00;  □  2  years  $9.00;  □  3  years  $13.00 

Name  —  - 

Address  . . . . . 

City  . .  State 

(Zone) 

NOTE:  All  orders  accompanied  by  this  form  will  receive  both 
December  issues  FREE. 


Barron  Library  For  Sale 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Barron  is  dispos¬ 
ing  of  his  large  private  orchestral 
libi'ary  which  for  the  last  two 
years  has  been  available  at  nomi¬ 
nal  service  charges  to  League 
member  orchestras. 

Inquires  should  be  directed  to 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Barron,  P.  O.  Box 
227,  La  Junta,  Colorado. 


NEW  MEMBERS — 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
Vyner,  Louis,  Cond.,  Lancaster 
Symphony,  Main  Line  Sym¬ 
phony  (Pa.) 

Walker,  Mrs.  Theodore,  Pres. 

Connecticut  Symphony  Guild 
Wincenc,  Joseph,  Cond.,  Am¬ 
herst  Symphony  (N.  Y.)  and 
Orchard  Park  Civic  Orches¬ 
tra. 


FLORIDA  WEST  COAST— 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
knowledge  and  that  rare  ability  to 
transmit  his  desires  to  his  musi¬ 
cians — clearly,  persuasively  and 
effectively. 

The  Voice  of  America  people 
visited  the  Florida  West  Coast 
Symphony  recording  interviews 
reflecting  the  interest  of  musicians 
and  citizens  in  this  venture  which 
is  based  entirely  on  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  people  in  a  small  Ameri¬ 
can  community  to  develop  a  cul¬ 
tural  institution  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  it  themselves. 


pend  primarily  on  talent  brought 
in  from  the  outside,  though  it 
may  welcome  that  talent  as  an 
addition  to  its  own  resources.” 


DOWNES  CHATS— 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
ances.  First  of  all,  he  should  be 
a  careful  reporter  of  facts  and 
conditions.  Next,  he  should  put 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  orches¬ 
tra,  not  in  the  way  of  flattery,  but 
through  enthusiasm  for  the  total 
project  and  by  making  specific 
constructive  suggestions,  such  as, 
‘The  strings  are  better  than  last 
year;’  ‘I  don’t  like  so-and-so’s 
tone  as  well  as  others;’  ‘We  need 
a  better  horn  section  but  our  new 
concertmaster  is  a  whiz:’  ‘Such 
and  such  a  work  was  given  a 
delightful  performance.’  That  is 
working  with  the  orchestra  and 
for  the  good  of  the  community. 

“New  York  is  a  different  place. 
There,  all  is  fair  game  and  the 
critic  can  go  at  the  performers 
for  all  he  is  worth.  When  musi¬ 
cians  decide  to  perform  in  New 
York  on  a  competitive  basis  they 
have  in  effect  announced  to  the 
world  that  they  consider  them¬ 
selves  ready  to  be  compared  with 
the  best.  "The  critics  accept  them 
at  their  word.  But  in  the  smaller 
cities,  the  music  world  and  the 
critic’s  place  in  it  are  different. 

“It  is  entirely  wrong  for  a  critic 
to  place  performances  by  the 
community  symphony  on  a  com¬ 
parative  basis  with  performances 
by  professional  orchestras.  And 
it  also  is  wrong  for  a  critic  to  look 
down  his  nose  at  the  work  of  the 
local  orchestra.  Such  an  attitude 
is  evidence — not  of  his  superior 
knowledge,  but  rather  of  his  lack 
of  wisdom  and  proper  concept  of 
national  music  growth.” 
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They  Played  These 
Major  Works  On 
Their  Opening 
Concerts 

Allegheny  County  Symphony. 
(Pittsburgh),  J.  Julius  Baird, 
Victor  Pluskat,  Cond.  Dvorak. 
Symphony  No.  5 

.Amherst  Symphony  (Williams- 
ville,  N.  Y.)  Joseph  Wincenc, 
Cond.  Dvorak,  Symphony  No.  5 
Birmingham  Symphony,  Arthur 
Bennett  Lipkin,  Cond.  Mozart, 
Symphony  No.  25 
Calgary  Symphony  (Canada), 
Clayton  Hare,  Cond.  Mozart. 
Concerto  No.  5  in  A  Major  for 
Violin  and  Orchestra,  Howard 
Leyton-Brown,  soloist 
Canton  Symphony  (Ohio),  Louis 
Lane,  Cond.  Beethoven,  Con¬ 
certo  No.  3  for  Piano  and  Or¬ 
chestra,  Jean  Casadesus,  Soloist 
Charleston  Symphony  (W.  Va.), 
Antonio  Mordarelli,  Cond.  Gla- 
zounow.  Symphony  No.  4 
Chicago  Business  Men’s  Sym¬ 
phony,  George  Dasch,  Cond. 
Prokofieff,  Classical  Symphony. 
Cincinnati  Symphony,  Thor  John¬ 
son,  Cond.  Beethoven,  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  1;  Tschaikowsky, 
Symphony  No.  4. 

Community  Symphony  Orchestra 
of  Chicago,  Leon  Stein,  Cond. 
Ranzani,  Concerto  for  Accor- 
dian  and  String  Orchestra. 
Joseph  Ranzani,  soloist 
Detroit  Symphony,  Paul  Paray, 
Cond.  Beethoven,  Symphony 
No.  6 

Drake-Des  Moines  Symphony, 
Frank  Noyes,  cond.  Bruch. 
Concerto  in  G  Minor  for  Violin 
and  Orchestra;  Mendelssohn. 
Concerto  in  D  for  Violin  and 
Orchestra.  Yehudi  Menuhin, 
soloist 

Duluth  Symphony,  Herman  Herz, 
cond.  Mendelssohn,  Concerto 
for  Violin  and  Orchestra.  Mischa 
Elman,  soloist 

Evansville  Philharmonic  (Ind.), 
George  Dasch,  Cond.  Beethoven. 
Symphony  No.  2 
Flint  Symphony,  Raymond  Ger- 
kowski,  Cond.  Schubert,  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  8 

Independence  Symphony  (Mo.), 
Franklin  S.  Weddle,  Cond.  Mo¬ 
zart,  Concerto  in  D  Minor  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra,  (K-466). 
Edith  Schiller,  soloist 
Kenosha  Symphony  (Wis.),  Har¬ 
old  Newton,  Cond.  Beethoven. 
Symphony  No.  1 
Kewanee  Civic  Orchestra  (Ill.), 
Carolyn  Bert,  Cond.  Schubert, 
Symphony  No.  8 

Springfield  Symphony,  (Mass.), 
Alexander  Leslie,  Cond.  Ber¬ 
lioz,  Requiem  with  Symphony 
Chorus,  Oratori-Chorale  of 
Hartford,  and  new  chorus  from 
Amerst  and  Northampton 
Toledo  Orchestra.  Wolfgang 
Stresemann,  Cond.  Beethoven, 
Symphony  No.  2 

Twin  City  Symphony  (Michigan), 
Carl  Wirth,  Ciond.  Haydn,  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  104 

Wichita  Symphony,  James  Rob¬ 
ertson.  Cond.  Dvorak,  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  4. 


League  Member  Orchestras'  Concert  Calendar 
November,  December,  1952 


Oati 
Vot , 


XOTK:  This  listing  iiuliides  concerts 
Orchestra 

1  Cincinnati  Syniplionv 

2  New  York  Philharmonic 

2  IndciH-ndcncc  Symphons  (Mo.) 

2  Klkhart  Symphony  |Ind.) 

2  Kewanee  Civic  Orchestra  (HI.) 

2  Norwalk  Symphony  (Conn.) 

2  Toledo  t)rchestra 
2  .\mherst  Symphony  (N.  Y.) 

2  Fort  Collins  Symphony  (Col.) 

2-T  LTiiversily  of  Miami  Symphons 
2-3  Wichita  Ssinphony 

.3  .\iistin  Symphony  (Texas) 

4  .Austin  Symphony  (Te.xas) 

.J  Iordan  Symphony  ol  Butler  Univ.  (Ind.) 

.3  Hartford  Symphony 

.3  Oak  Kidse  Symphony  (Tenn. ) 

6  Charleston  Symphony  (W.  Va. ) 
fi  Charlotte  Symphony  (X.  C.) 

6  Tampa  Philhannonic 
fi-7-8  New  York  Philharmonic 
7-8  Cincinnati  Symphony 

9  Drake  Des  Ntoines  Symphony 
10  Norfolk  Symirhony  (Va.) 

10  Kvansville  Philharmonic  (Ind.) 

10  Wichita  Falls  Symphony  (Tex.) 

10  Cincinnati  Symphony 

11  HarrishnrK  Symphony  (Pa.) 


of  70  orchestras  having  filed 
CoiuluctOT 

riior  Johnson 
Dimitri  Mitroixmlos 
Frankly n  S.  Weddle 
Zigmont  Gaska 
Carolyn  Bert 
(Juinto  Maganini 
W  olfgang  Stresemann 
Joseph  W  incenc 

Will  Schwartz 

John  Bitter 

James  Hohertson 

Ezra  Kachlin 

Ezra  Kaehlin 

Beldon  Leonard 

Geo.  Heck.  Moshe  Paranos 

Waldo  Conn 

Antonio  Modarelli 

James  C.  Pfohl 

Lyman  Wiltse 
Dimitri  Mitroixmlos 
Thor  Johnson 
Frank  Noyes 
Edgar  Schenkmaii 
George  Dasch 
Enio  Daniel 
Thor  Johnson 
Edwin  McArthur 


1 1  Jacksonville  Symphons-  (  Fla. ) 

12  Cincinnati  Symphony 

12  Binningham  Symphony 
12-13  Louisville  Symphony 

13  Cincinnati  Symphony 

13  Detroit  Symphony 
1.3-14-lfi  .New  York  Philharmonk 

1 4  Cincinnati  Symphony 
1.5  Cincinnati  Symphony 

1.5  New  York  Philharmonic 

15- 16  Bulfalo  Philhannonic 
16  Flint  Symphony 

16  Kalama/.tx)  Symphony 
16  Eastern  Connecticut  Symphons 

16  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Sym. 

16- 18  Honolulu  Symphony 

17  Cincinnati  Symphony 

17  Austin  Symphony 

17- 18  Charlotte  Symphony 

18  New  Haven  Symphons 
18  York  Symphony 

18  Montgomery  Symphonv  (Ala.) 

18  Long  Beacii  Philhannonic 
18  Ness’  York  Philhannonic 
20  Detroit  Symphony 

20  St.  Louis  Philharmonic 

20-21  New  Y'ork  Philharmonic 

21  Springfield  Symphony  (Ohio) 

21  Quincy  Symphons  (111.) 

22  Portland  Junior  Symphons 

22  New  York  Philharmonic 

23  Eiisteni  Connecticut  Symphons 
2.3  Cincinnati  Ss  mphony 

23  Charleston  Symphony 

2.3  Kalamazixi  Junior  Symphony 

23  North  Side  Symphony  (Chicago) 

2.3  Pasadena  Cisic  Symphons 

23-24  Univ.  of  Miami  Symphony 

23-24  Blixmiington  .Normal  .Symphony  (III.) 

24  Greenville  Symphony  (  S.  C.) 

25  Cincinnati  Symphony 

2-5  Utica  Symphony  (N.  Y.) 

25  Muncie  Civic  Ik  College  Symphony  ( Ind. ) 

25  Waukesha  Symphony  ( Wis. ) 

2.5  Chattanixrga  Symphony 

26  Detroit  Symphony 
27-29  Cincinnati  Symphons 

.30  Community  Symphony  of  Chicago 
30  ChattaniHiga  Symphony 
30  Dec.  I  Wichita  Ss  iiiphon>’ 

■30  Dec.  2  Buffalo  Philharmonic 


Per. 


2  Waukesha  Symphony 

2  Khixle  Island  Philharmonic 
.3  Toledo  Orchestra 

3  Hartford  Symphony 

4  Bahyinn  Symphony  ( N.  Y'. ) 

4  Tampa  Philharmonic 

5  Teaneck  Symphony  Six-iety  (N.  J.) 
5-6  Cincinnati  Symphony 

6  Pioneer  Valley  Symphony  (Mass.) 

7  Mansfield  Community  Orchestra  (Pa.) 
7  Lafayette  Symphony  (Ind.) 

7  South  Bend  Symphony 
7  Toledo  Orchestra 

7  RiK'kford  Civic  Symphony  (III.) 

8  Kem  Philhannonic  (Cal.) 


James  C.  Pfohl 
Thor  Johnson 
.Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin 
Bolx-rt  Whitney 

Thor  Johnson 
Paul  Paray 
Dimitri  Mitroixmlos 
Thor  Johnson 
Thor  lohnson 
Igor  Biiketoff 
Milton  Katims 
Kaymond  Gerkowski 
Hennan  Felher 
A'ictor  Norman 

Richard  Church 
George  Barati 
Thor  Johnson 
K^zra  Rachlin 
James  C.  Pfohl 
Frank  Brieff 
George  Hurst 
Edgar  Glyde 
Robert  Resta 
Dimitri  Mitroixmlos 
Leoixrld  Stokowski 
Russell  Gerhart 

Dimitri  Mitropoiilos 
Exan  Whallon 
George  Irwin 
Jacques  Gershkovitch 
Igor  Riiketoll 
Victor  Nonnaii 
Thor  Johnson 

.Antonio  Mtxlarelli 
Julius  Stiilberg 
Milton  Prr-eves 
Richard  Lert 

John  Bitter 
G«>rge  Shick 

Pedro  Sanjuan 
Thor  Johnson 
Edgar  I.  .Alderwick 
Holx-rt  Hargreaves 
Milton  Welier 
Joseph  Hawthorne 
Paul  Paray 
Thor  Johnson 
Leon  Stein 
Joseph  Hawthorne 
James  Rohertson 
Milton  Katims 


Milton  Weber 
Francis  Madeira 
Wolfgang  Stresemann 
Geo.  Heck.  Moshe  Paranov 
Christos  Vrionides 

Lyman  W'’iltse 
G.  Donald  Mairs 
Thor  Johnson 
Russell  Stanger 
Sigmiinrl  Mir-hota 
Thomas  E.  Wilson 

Edwyn  Hmaes 
Wolfgang  Stresemann 
Arthur  Zack 
Guest,  Miklos  Rozsa 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 


schedules  with  the  League  office. 

Soloist 

Leonard  Rose,  cello 
Yehudi  Menuhin,  violin 
Edith  Schiller,  piano 
Holx-rt  Camplrell,  piano 
Jerrie  Cadek,  violin 

Family  Concert,  Ronald  Czengery,  xiolin 
Junior  Concert 
•Max  Miller,  violin 

Concertmaster,  Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Daniel  F-isen,  bicss 
Helen  Trauhel,  soprano 
Rise  Stexens,  mezzo-soprano 
Orchestral 
Children’s  concert 
Marjorie  Lawrence,  soprano 
Roberta  Peters,  soprano 
Orchestral 

Concert  in  Montgomery 
Anna  Russell,  concert  comedienne - 
Benefit  concert 
Louis  Roney,  tr-nor 
“Christophe  Columb,”  by  Milhaud 
Paid  Badiira-Skmla,  piano 
Yehiuli  Menuhin,  violin 
Eunice  Podis,  piano 
Nathan  Milstein,  violin 
Premiere  of  xxork  by  Frederick  Balazs 
Concert  in  Richmond,  Ky. 

Bach  Triple  Concerto 

Pianists: Alice  deCevee  Mitchell, 

Louise  Zimmennan,  Edxxin  McArthur 
James  Melton,  tenor 
Concert  in  Columbus,  Ohio 
Orchestral 

Premiere:  Scott,  "Fanfare  and  Cantilena.” 

Szymon  Goldberg,  x'kdin 
Concert  in  Elmira.  -N.  Y. 

Orchestral 

Joseph  Szigeti,  violin 
Conci’rt  in  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Concert  in  Hazleton.  Pa. 

Children’s  concert 
Benny  Gixxlman,  clarinet 
•Gloria  Henry,  piano 
Robert  McDowell,  piano 
Ella  Goldstein,  piano— 

Concert  in  .Nexx-  London 
George  Becher,  piano 
Rose  B.unpton,  soprano 
Concert  in  Williamsixirt,  Pa. 

Jorge  Bolet,  piano 

Gina  Raebauer,  piano 

Nicole  Henriot,  piano 

Dorothy  Eustis 

Lanier  Chonis 

Herman  Godes,  piano 

Concert  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

•Albert  Tipton,  flute 

Solo  Hiitist,  St.  Louis  Symphony 
Friedrich  Giilda,  piano 
Youth  coni-erts 
•Martha  McGrory.  txdlo 
•Patricia  Taylor,  piano 
Children’s  concert 

Ella  Goldstein,  piano.  Concert  in  Willim.intic 
Pops  conci'rt 

.Anna  Russell,  i-oncert  comedienne 
Herman  Prey,  baritone 

Concert  in  Thome  Hall 
•Stanley  Plummer,  xiolin 
George  Nieknig,  cello 
Rudolph  Firkusny,  piano 
Choirs:  III.  Wesleyan  Unix,  and 

III.  Slate  Nonnal  Unix’. 

Jr.  High  concert 

Kathryn  Blum,  soprano 
Young  ix’ople’s  concert 
Orchestral 

John  S.  Sxvceney  HI,  piano 
Inngard  Scefried,  soprano 
Joseph  Ranzani,  accordion 
“Messiah”  with  Civic  Chonis 
Ruggiero  Ricci,  violin 
Y'ehiidi  Menuhin,  violin 


Jesns  Sanroma,  piano 
•Evelyn  Aring,  soprano 
Szymon  Gcddlx-rg,  vitdin 
Frederick  Balazs,  violin  in  Pn-miere  of 
Balazs  work 

Tampa  Philhannonic  chonis— Messiah 
Grace  Harington,  piano 
Alex  Brailowsky,  piano 
Stephen  Manes,  piano 
•Charles  Driscoll,  piano 
“Cavalleria  Riisticana”  with  Lafayetti’ 
Opera  Guild 
Robert  McDowell,  piano 
Junior  concert 

East  &  West  high  schixrl  choirs 
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Attention  League 
Members: 
Memorandums 
Available 

The  following  is  a  list  of  League 
memorandums  and  reports  issued 
and  still  available. 

Memo  No. 

No.  1  Women’s  Committee  Or¬ 
ganization  Chart  of  Tam¬ 
pa  Symphony 

No.  3  Survey  on  support  of 
symphonies  from  tax 
funds,  state,  county  and 
city. 

No.  10  Music  Performance  Trust 
Fund — report  on  opera¬ 
tions,  procedures  and  cov¬ 
erage. 

No.  11  Announcement  of  Will  H. 
Bryant  Music  Library 
available  to  League  mem¬ 
bers.  (Duplicates  of  the 
catalog  —  25c  —  available 
only  to  orchestras) 

No.  12  List  of  musical  works 
played  by  Community 
Symphonies,  1950  -  51 
(Available  only  to  or¬ 
chestras) 

No.  15  ASCAP  —  report  on  fees 
and  licenses 

No.  17  Brochures  —  analysis  of 
contents 

No.  19  1952-53  Listings  on  mu¬ 
sicians  registered  in  Lea¬ 
gue  Talent  Pool  (Avail¬ 
able  only  to  orchestras) 

No.  21  Detroit  Symphony  fi¬ 
nancing  plan 

No.  25  AF  of  M  policies  on 
broadcasts,  telecasts  and 
recording 

No.  26  Internal  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment  interpretation  of 
legislation  relating  to 
exemption  of  orchestras 
from  20';  federal  excise 
tax. 

No.  29  Information  and  ques¬ 
tionnaire  on  increased  lo¬ 
cal  symphony  support 
from  nationally  owned 
firms. 


Birmingham 
Continues  Expansion 

The  Birmingham  Symphony, 
operating  on  the  community  sym¬ 
phony  plan  under  the  musical 
direction  of  Arthur  Bennett  Ben¬ 
nett  Lipkin  announces  an  ex¬ 
tremely  ambitious  1952-53  season 
which  will  greatly  extend  the  or¬ 
chestra’s  service  to  its  community: 

8  subscription  concerts:  one 
hour  of  each  concert  will  be 
broadcast  over  a  statewide 
hookup  of  22  radio  stations. 
Business  firms  are  sponsoring 
the  broadcasts.  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WILD  is  contributing 
the  air  time. 

10  Concerts  presented  in  cities 
throughout  the  state  of  Ala¬ 
bama. 

10  youth  concerts,  co-sponsored 
by  the  Symphony,  City  and 
County  school  systems,  and 
the  PTA. 

26  Symphony  sponsored  broad¬ 
casts  into  the  classrooms  of 
the  city  and  county  schools. 


WAUKESHA'S  OWN— 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
uled  Frank  Glazer,  pianist  as 
soloist,  an  additionally  happy  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Glazer  was  born  on  a 
Wisconsin  farm — one  of  seven 
brothers  all  of  whom  play  an  in¬ 
strument.  He  had  his  early 
musical  training  in  Milwaukee — 
later  under  Arthur  Schnabel. 
Schoenberg  and  Felix  Salmond. 
He  toured  Europe  last  year  and 
will  again  play  there  this  winter. 
He  is  wholly  American — even  his 
name  is  plain  American. 

The  program  included  works 
from  the  classic  and  contemporary 
American  repertoire.  Beethoven, 
Concerto  No.  5  for  Piano  and  Or¬ 
chestra;  Moussorgsky,  Night  on 
Bald  Mountain;  Barber,  Adagio 
for  Strings;  Thomson,  Lx>uisiana 
Story. 


Wichita  Falls 
Symphony  Offering 
Unusual  Season 

The  Wichita  Falls  Symphony, 
Dr.  Erno  Daniel  conductor,  is 
presenting  an  unusual  1952-53 
season  of  concerts  by  drawing 
several  other  local  arts  groups  in¬ 
to  the  symphony’s  charmed  circle. 

The  season  opened  on  Novem¬ 
ber  10  with  a  performance  of 
Aaron  Copland’s  “Billy  the  Kid 
Suite”  with  program  notes  pre¬ 
pared  especially  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  by  Mr.  Copland. 

The  January  concert  titled 
“Wichita  Falls  in  Concert”  pre¬ 
sents  the  Symphony,  local  ballet 
artists  and  the  Midwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  Choir.  In  March,  the  three 
winners — vocalist,  pianist  and  in¬ 
strumentalist  —  of  the  Wallace 
Awards  will  be  presented  as  solo¬ 
ists  with  the  orchestra. 

The  April  program  schedules  a 
performance  of  the  program  music 
composed  by  Miklos  Rozsa  for  the 
MGM  production  “Quo  Vadis.” 
Included  in  the  presentation  are 
a  junior  and  senior  high  school 
choir,  a  verse-speaking  choir  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  senior  high  school 
speech  department,  a  string  or¬ 
chestra  composed  of  150  elemen¬ 
tary  school  students,  and  the 
Symphony. 

New  Appointments  of 
Conductors  and  Managers 

Bangor  Symphony  (Maine) — A. 
Stanley  Cayting,  Conductor.  Dr. 
Adelbert  Wells  Sprague  conduc¬ 
tor  from  1920  to  1952  has  retired. 

Cornell  College  Symphony 
(Iowa) — Richard  Morse,  Conduc¬ 
tor. 

Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony 
(Fla.) — Vasilov  Priakos,  Conduc¬ 
tor. 

Oklahoma  City  Symphony  — 
Benjamin  M.  Turner,  Manager. 

Pioneer  Valley  Symphony 
(Mass.) — Russell  Stanger,  Con¬ 
ductor. 

Wartburg  College  Orchestra 
(Iowa) — Ernest  G.  Hagen. 


ORCHESTRA  CALENDAR— 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 


8  Aiutin  Syiiiplxiiiy 

Ezra  Rachlin 

Orchestral 

8  Norwalk  Synipliony 

Qiiinto  MuKanini 

John  Wummer,  flute 

8-9  Charlotte  Symphony 

James  C.  Pfohl 

“Messiah” 

9  Springfield  Symphony  (  Mo. ) 

David  HUimenthal 

Orchestral 

9  Bellingham  t^ivic  Symphony  (Wa.sh.) 

Frank  D’Andrea 

Helen  George,  soprano 

10  Binninghain  Symphony 

Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin 

Claudio  Arrau,  piano 

10  Kenosha  S>mphony 

Karold  Newton 

Maria  Kiirenko,  soprano 

10-11  Louisville  Symphony 

Robert  Whitney 

Robert  Below,  piano 

Charme  Rises  ley,  vocalist 

1 1  Detroit  Symphony 

Paul  Paray 

Rudolph  Serkin,  piano 

12  Bluefield  Symphony  (W.  Va. ) 

William  Canith 

•James  Calabrese 

12-13  Cincinnati  Symphony 

Thor  Johnson 

Joseph  Szigeti,  violin 

13  Jacksonville  Symphony 

James  C.  Pfohl 

Children’s  concerts 

14  Kalamaz(M)  Symphony 

Herman  Felber 

Christmas  concert 

14  Fort  Collins  Symphony 

Will  Schwartz 

Grant  Johanneson,  piano 

14  Springfield  Symphony  (Ohio) 

Evan  Whallon 

Premiere  of  Louis  Menninni  work 

14  Cincinnati  Symphony 

Thor  Johnson 

Concert  in  Oxford,  Ohio 

14-1.'5  University  of  Miami  Symphony 

John  Bitter 

Nathan  Milstein,  violin 

14-16  Honolulu  Symphony 

Geiirge  Barati 

Honolulu  Oratorical  ScKiety 

14-16  BtiiJalo  Philharmonic 

Milton  Katims 

Therxiore  Lettvin,  piano 

1.5  Norfolk  Symphony 

Edgar  Schenkman 

Norfolk  Civic  Chorus 

1.5  Jordan  Symphony  of  Butler  L^niv. 

Beldon  Leonard 

Ozan  Marsh,  piano 

1.5  Cincinnati  Symphony 

Thor  Johnson 

“Messiah” 

16  New  Haven  Symphony 

Frank  Brieff 

Symphony  member  soloists 

16  Harrisburg  Symphony  Season  presenting 

Eugene  Ormandy 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 

16  Jacksonville  Symphony 

lames  C.  Pfohl 

Frances  Bible,  mezzo  soprano 

18  Detroit  Symphony 

Paul  Paray 

Orchestral 

18  Amherst  Symphony 

Joseph  Wincenc 

Chorus.  Concert  in  Williamsville 

18  Allegheny  County  Symphony  (Pittsburgh) 

J.  Julius  Baird  & 

Victor  Pluskat 

19-20  Cincinnati  Symphony 

I’hor  Johnson 

\'uletide  concert 

21  Amherst  Symphony 

Joseph  Wincenc 

Chorus.Concert  in  Amherst 

21  Battle  Creek  Symphony 

Guest  Conductor 

2 1  Charlotte  Symphony 

James  C.  Pfohl 

Canticle  of  Christmas 

30  Cincinnati  Symphony 

Thor  Johnson 

“Pops,”  Henry  Scott,  piano 

•Local  Soloists 


League  Needs  Help  With 
Mimeographing 

Stacked  in  the  League  office 
is  a  whole  collection  of  mimeo¬ 
graph  stencils  for  League 
member  memorandums  —  all 
cut  and  ready  to  be  run  off. 
They  include  listing  of  artist 
agencies,  music  libraries,  1951- 
52  concert  program  analyses, 
etc. 

Due  to  pressure  of  work,  li¬ 
mited  staff  and  increases  in 
mimeographing  costs,  the 
League  office  hcts  not  been 
able  to  release  these  memo¬ 
randums.  They  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  eventually,  but  mem¬ 
bers  will  have  them  much 
sooner  if  some  of  the  League 
affiliated  organizations  can  of¬ 
fer  to  help  with  them — contri¬ 
buting  both  the  work  and  the 
paper. 

1,000  copies  of  each  stencil 
are  needed.  Please  advise  the 
League  office  of  the  extent  of 
help  you  can  offer  and  the 
stencils  will  be  sent  to  you 
immediately.  You  help  will  be 
a  tremendous  lift! 


Federal  Legislation 
Of  Interest  To 
The  Arts  World 

Companion  bills  introduced  re¬ 
cently  into  the  U.  S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  would 
authorize  the  use  of  buildings 
located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  District,  for 
performance  of  fine  arts  produc¬ 
tions,  presented  by  State  and 
land-grant  and  other  accredited 
non-profit  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  and  other  non-profit  organi¬ 
zations. 

At  present,  use  of  public  build¬ 
ings  controlled  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  subject  to  many  re¬ 
strictions  which  preclude  their 
use  (with  or  without  payment  of 
rental  fees)  by  other  than  govern¬ 
ment  organizations.  With  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bills,  qualified  organi¬ 
zations  would  be  permitt^  to 
make  use  of  auditoriums  and  faci¬ 
lities  in  publicly  owned  buildings 
in  Washington  upon  the  payment 
of  such  incidental  items  as  janitor 
service,  lights,  etc.  Supporters  of 
the  bills  feel  that  such  legislation 
not  only  would  greatly  improve 
arts  facilities  in  the  nation’s 
capitol,  but  also  would  open  the 
way  for  colleges,  universities  and 
non-profit  organizations  through¬ 
out  the  nation  to  consider  presen¬ 
tations  of  their  own  groups  in 
Washington. 

The  House  Bill  (H.  R.  7494)  in¬ 
troduced  by  Charles  R.  Howel, 
Congressman  from  New  Jersey 
pas^d  the  House  under  un¬ 
animous  consent.  The  Senate  Bill 
(S.  2,300)  introduced  by  Senator 
Murray,  did  not  pass  due  to  a 
single  objection.  However,  it  is 
anticipated  that  work  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  on  the  legislation  during 
the  83rd  Congress. 
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IT'S  BEING  DONE  IN— 

ALABAMA 

Mobile  Symphony  will  have  new  support  from  the  Mobile  Junior 
League  which  has  allocated  $2,000  toward  the  cost  of  two  youth 
concerts  this  season. 

COLORADO 

Fort  Collins  Symphony  presented  another  U.  S.  Premiere  at  its  first 
concert — “Piango  Cantata”  composed  by  Antonio  Vivaldi  and  just 
recently  discovered.  Soloist  for  this  vocal  work  was  Daniel  Eisen, 
American  bass  and  former  fellow  associate  and  student  of  the 
orchestra’s  conductor.  Will  Schwartz. 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford  Symphony  is  making  extensive  use  of  regular  publicity  re¬ 
leases  issued  to  radio  stations,  newspapers  and  periodicals.  A 
recent  release  included  several  well  phrased,  brief  announcements 
to  be  used  in  radio  “spots.”  Sample:  “No  white  tie  and  tails.  Just 
good  music.  Hear  your  Hartford  Symphony  Orchestra  this  season.” 
Followed  by  concert  and  ticket  information. 

New  London,  Norwich,  Willimantic:  Unification  of  the  New  London 
Civic  Orchestra  and  the  Willimantic  Symphony  under  the  direction 
of  Victor  Norman  has  taken  place  this  fall.  The  orchestra  also  will 
be  augmented  by  a  group  of  musicians  from  Norwich  and  will 
operate  under  its  new  name  of  Eastern  Connecticut  Symphony. 
Both  the  New  London  and  Willimantic  Symphony  Societies  will 
continue  to  exist  as  independent  organizations — sponsoring  concerts 
by  the  combined  orchestra. 

FLORIDA 

Tampa  Philharmonic  inaugurated  an  “Each  One  Get  One  Campaign.” 
Attractive,  oblong,  red  and  white  announcements  were  sent  to  all 
subscribing  members  of  the  Philharmonic  stating  “Among  our 
Tampa  Philharmonic  membership  are  p>eople  from  all  walks  of 
life — moving  in  widely  varied  circles  of  daily  personal  contacts. 
You  as  a  Philharmonic  member  are  our  best  possible  advertise¬ 
ment  within  your  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  We  cannot 
possibly  reach  every  prospective  member  with  the  final  all-im¬ 
portant  personal  contact  .  .  .  And  so — will  you  accept  a  personal 
responsibility  for  the  future  of  fine  music  in  Tampa,  by  bringing 
one  more  member  into  the  Philharmonic.  Your  name  appears  as  a 
sponsor  on  the  enclosed  registration  card  and  will  appear  in  a 
concert  program  as  an  ‘award  member’  through  your  part  in  our 
‘Each-One-Get-One’  Campaign.” 

ILLINOIS 

Quincy:  Remember  those  yellow  pages  indicating  the  classified 
sections  of  telephone  books?  The  Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts 
saw  to  it  that  information  about  Quincy’s  cultural  organizations 
was  included  on  the  first  page  of  the  yellow  section  which  often 
is  devoted  to  general  information  about  the  city. 

INDIANA 

Elkhart  Symphony  programs  indicate  all  musical  terms  in  foreign 
languages  with  an  (*).  At  the  end  of  the  printed  program  a  glossary 
of  those  words  and  phrases  is  provided. 

KANSAS 

Wichita  Symphony  reports  a  stable  personnel — only  8  replacements 
for  this  season  compared  with  turn -overs  of  25  to  80''c  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  large-city  orchestras.  Special  concert  attire  has  been  adopted 
for  the  men  for  afternoon  concerts — oxford  gray  coats,  lighter 
gray  slacks,  four  in  hand  ties  of  black  with  a  narrow  white  stripe. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit  Symphony  released  an  excellent  24  page  brochure  titled  “Get¬ 
ting  Acquainted  with  the  Detroit  Symphony.”  Pictures  of  musi¬ 
cians,  board  members,  citizen  boosters  for  the  orchestra,  the 
orchestra’s  story,  information  about  the  1952-53  season,  a  dictionary 
of  musical  terms  and  instruments — all  are  there.  Costs  of  the 
brochure  were  completely  underwritten  by  Detroit  industries 
which  also  distributed  100.000  copies  of  the  brochure  to  their 
employees. 

Flint  Symphony  played  Symphony  No.  1  composed  by  Harold  J. 
Ensinger  in  the  November  concert.  Composer  Ensinger,  a  graduate 
of  Eastman,  teaches  music  at  Whittier  Junior  High  in  Flint.  He 
appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  the  orchestra  in  his  own  work  at 
the  season’s  opening  concert. 

Grand  Rapids  Chamber  Orchestra’s  conductor,  Will  Bottje,  won  the 
Composers  Press  contest  for  a  composition  for  symphonic  band. 
The  work  is  titled  “Contrasts.”  Mr.  Bottje  is  now  in  Europe  for 
advance  study  through  a  Fullbright  scholarship. 

MISSOURI 

Independence  Symphon.v  will  hold  auditions  in  December  for  string 
soloists  of  public  school  age.  The  winner  will  appear  as  soloist 
with  the  orchestra  in  the  February  children’s  concert. 

NEW  YORK 

Buffalo  Philharmonic  presented  Joseph  Wincenc  as  guest  conductor 
in  the  final  concert  of  the  Summer  “Pops”  Series.  Mr.  Wincenc  is 
conductor  of  the  Amherst  and  Orchard  Park  orchestras.  In  the 
Winter  “Pops”  series,  the  orchestra  will  present  Constantine  Johns 
as  guest  conductor.  Former  conductor  of  the  Springfield  (Ill.) 
Symphony,  Mr.  Johns  is  engaged  in  graduate  work  at  Columbia 
University  this  season. 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

Charlotte  S.vmphony  in  its  new  and  attractive  program  booklet  titled 
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“The  Baton”  used  a  clever  page  headed,  “We,  The  Undersigned.® 
Lend  Our  Support.”  The  page  was  filled  with  reproductions  ofp 
signatures  of  about  30  patrons. 

OHIO 

Cambridge  String  Choir  announced  a  $50.00  Patron  Award  for  thea 
best  arrangement  of  a  work  for  string  orchestra  submitted  by  any  I 
undergraduate  registered  in  a  recognized  conservatory  of  music  P 
or  college  music  department.  Contest  closes  June  15,  1953.  For 
details  write  to  Mrs.  Robert  Connor,  524  N.  10th  Street,  Cambridge, 
Ohio. 

TEXAS 

Austin  Symphony  has  a  new  concert  shell.  Here’s  how  they  got  it: 
Dr.  C.  P.  Boner,  University  of  Texas  accoustical  expert  and  physics 
professor  designed  it.  Wolf  Jessen,  board  member  drew  the  plans  ■ 
in  cooperation  with  Wilson  and  Cottingham,  Engineers.  ElconomyP 
Furniture  Co.  contributed  facilities,  factory  workmen’s  time  and® 
materials.  A.  T.  Moses  designed  the  lighting.  Hofmann  Paint 
Manufacturing  Co.  prepared  and  donated  the  paint.  Several 
City  Departments  collaborated  on  maintenance  plans.  Board 
members  and  other  volunteers  painted  it.  Valued  at  $4,000,  the 
shell  is  the  materialization  of  a  dream  long  held  by  the  orchestra. 
The  Bledsoe  Music  Company  donated  a  complete  set  of  new  music 
stands  in  order  to  complete  the  orchestra’s  new  setting  for  theS 
season.  ■ 

Beaumont  is  forming  a  new  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Jay* 
Dietzer. 

Midland  is  forming  a  new  orchestra  under  Mathys  Abas,  young  con¬ 
ductor  from  the  Netherlands  who  came  to  the  U.  S.  for  advance 
study  last  year.  The  first  concert  will  be  played  in  December. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk  Symphony  introduced  into  fall  campaign  routine  an  excellent 
one-page  summary  of  the  work,  history,  financial  status  and  needs  B 
of  the  orchestra.  Written  in  question  and  answer  form  the  follow- 1 
ing  are  some  of  the  pertinent  points  covered:  How  much  is  needed  * 
for  the  Symphony  this  year?  Is  ours  a  large  budget  for  an  orches¬ 
tra?  How  many  season  subscriptions  were  sold  last  year?  Where 
does  the  rest  of  the  money  come  from?  What  are  some  of  our 
expense  items? 

Roanoke  is  exploring  the  possibility  of  forming  a  symphony.  A 
demonstration  concert  will  be  presented  in  February  under  the 
direction  of  Gibson  Morrissey,  West  Virginia  conductor  recently® 
returned  from  Europe.  John  Edwards,  manager  of  the  National  I 
Symphony,  recently  discussed  orchestra  work  and  responsibility  * 
before  a  Roanoke  citizen’s  committee,  as  a  representative  of  the 
League.  m 

WEST  VIRGINIA  ■ 

Charleston  Symphony  will  record  two  works  composed  by  the  Sym-  B 
phony’s  conductor,  Antonio  Modarelli:  “Unto  the  Hills,”  “Three 
Miniatures.”  Proceeds  from  record  sales  will  accrue  to  the  orches¬ 
tra’s  general  funds.  Records  will  be  released  through  the  Sym¬ 
phony  Women’s  Committee. 

League  Membership  ApplicaHon 

Dues  Schedule  Adopted  at  1952  Convention 

Orchestras:  Annual  Dues 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  under  $500  . . $  10.00 
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I 


I 


20.00 

40.00 

60.00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

100.00 


Operating  on  annual  budgets  of  $500  to  $5,000  - - 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  of  $5,000  to  $25,000 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  of  $25,000  and  over . . 

Individuals  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Libraries  . . . . . 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras . 

Business  Firms _ _ 

LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual .  .  . 

Address  . - . . . . . - . . 


Amount  enclosed _ _ _ _ 

Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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